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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  hi  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  o/  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  tlvey  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dt.  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
COMMENTS. 

It  seems  that  every  one  has  been  under  a  grand  mis¬ 
take  in  supposing  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  not 
much  to  do,  and  that  the  session  would  end  early.  Mr 
Disraeli^  repudiates  on  behalf  of  his  party  the  notion 
that  their  policy  is  to  bo  one  of  silence  and  consideration, 
bo  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  Parliament  is 
saddled,  close  npon  the  middle  of  J une,  with  no  less 
than  “  seventeen  Bills  of  commanding  interest/’  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the^  Public  Worship  Bill,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  inevitable  debates  on  independent  motions. 
All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  the  Premier  announced  on 
Monday  night,  in  his  most  solemnly  impressive  manner; 
and  he  has  followed  it  up  by  demanding  precedence  for 
Government  business  on  Tuesdays.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  dig  of  the  spur  was  unexpected.  Hardly  have 
we  shaken  off  the  “  dull  sloth  ”  of  Whitsuntide  and  the 
Derby  Day  when  the  Cabinet  starts  from  its  slumbers, 
and  electrifies  us  w.th  its  sudden  activity.  We  bad 
thought  that  the  future  of  the  session,  like  its  past,  was 
to  be  consecrated  to  sleep.  The  mistake  was  no  fault  of 
pui*s,  and  wo  are  glad  to  see  some  hope  that  Mr  Disraeli’s 
legislative  mood  may  after  all  become  heroic. 

The  seventeen  measures  in  question  are  the  Licensing, 
Friendly  Societies,  Factory  Acts  Amendment,  Land 
Transfer,  Judicature,  Rating  Valuation,  and  Scotch 
Patronage  Bills ;  the  Scotch  Land  Transfer,  Police  and 
Criminal -Law  Amendment  Bills;  the  Registration  of 
Births,  Noxious  Businesses,  and  Endowed  Schools 
Bills and  four  Bills  relating  to  Ireland,  dealing  with 
Bublic  Health,  Licensing,  the  Improvement  of  the  j 
Shannon,  and  the  Constabulary.  It  i.s*  clear  that  Mr 
Disraeli  was  str^amg  a  point  in  classing  all  these 
measures  together  as  of  “commanding  interest;”,  but 
it  is  equally  clear  fihat  not  more  than  tw’O-thirds  of  them 
stand  much  chance  of  becoming  law.  The  Premier’s 
appeal  to  both  sides  of  the  House  “  not  to  waste  time  ” 
was  reasonable  and  necessary ;  and  it  was  an  odd  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  appeal  Uiat,  on  thu  very  nqxt  night,  the 
House  should  be  counted  put  at  twenty  minutes  to 
nine,  during  the  debate  raised  by  Mr  Newdegate  on 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions.  There  was  plenty 
of  business  npon  the  paper  to  follow  Mr  Newdegate ’s 
motion;  and  if  the  Government  desires  to  be  even 
approximately  “heroic,”  it  must  bo  on  its  guard  against 
the  honourable  gentlemen  who  look  upon  a  count-out  as 
the  best  possible  form  of  argument. 

One  of  the  seventeen  measures  to  which  Mr  Disraeli, 
referred  is  a  Bill  of  eighty  cla,u^s,  introduced  by  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Excbeqner  to  deal  with  the  important 
question  of  Friendij’  Sppietips.  It  hi  Jiardly  possible 
that  the  measure  should  pa^s  during  thp  present  session  ; 
and  as  it  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  we  may 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  too  much  of 
the  House’s  tinio*  What  we  want  is  an  Act  to  protect 
the  members  of  Friendly  Societies  against  the  inex¬ 
perience  and  rashness  of  their  managers,  and  to  give 
them,  if  not  an  absolute  Government  guarantee,  yet  such 


a  guarantee  as  would  be  created  by  the  existence  of  a 
strong  and  efficient  Act  of  Parliament.  If  we  cannot 
have  this  we  had  better  have  nothing.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  conception  is  clearly  based  on  fatherly  or 
grandmotherly  considerations.  Ho  would  give  the  So¬ 
cieties  plenty  of  advice  and  information,  but  he  would 
not  compel  the  managers  to  make  nse  of  these  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members.  His  plan  would  be  excellent  if 
all  the  Societies  were  managed  by  first-rate  business  men, 
whose  ability  and  integrity  were  far  above  the  average. 
But  this  is  too  much  to  count  upon ;  and  for  this  reason, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  Bill  has  missed  its  mark. 

Another  item  in  Mr  Disraeli’s  programme  is  the 
Factory  Act  Amendment  Bill,  which  reached  the  second 
stage  on  Thursday  night.  As  our  readers  are  aware, 
this  Bill  proceeds  upon  the  well-worn  principle  that 
women — not  some  women,  but  all — are  fragile  creatures, 
incapable  of  self-help  and  self- protection.  They  arc  too 
dependent  to  possess  the  franchise,  too  fair — as  Mr 
Disraeli  puts  it — to  follow  a  profession,  too  weak  to 
earn  money  for  more  than  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day. 
Their  vocation  is  to  be  the  toys  or  the  slaves  of  men ;  and 
if  they  have  an  ambition  to  be  anything  better,  it  is 
tho  duty  of  the  ^State  to  interfere  and  protect  them 
against  their  own  desire  of  independence.  What  Mr 
Fawcett  and  his  supporters  asked  was  that  women  should 
be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves  how  much  work  they 
were  capable  of  doing.  Tho  matter  would  have  been 
entirely  different  if  they  had  come  before  tho  House 
complaining  of  an  oppression.  They  have  done  this 
before  now,  and  the  result  has  not  been  wholly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  On  the  present  occasion  the  State  .cannot  really 
plead  the  welfare  of  the  sex  in  favour  of  its  marital  legis¬ 
lation,' for  it  has  arrayed  against  it  the  strong  protest 
of  the  great  body  of  hardworking  women. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  members  (including  tellers) 
voted  on  Wednesday  for  the  repeal  of  the  25th  clause; 
an  array  of  force  superior  to  what  might  have  been 
exhibited  if  the  Liberals  had  been  in  office,  inasmuch  as 
several  prominent  members  and  supporters  of  tho  late 
Government  voted  for  the  proposal  this  year  who  voted 
against  it  a  year  ago. .  The  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  three  to  one ;  but  the  argument  of 
numbers  was  almost  the  only  one  adduced  by  the 
opponents  of  religious  equality.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr 
Richard’s  contention,  that  under  the  present  Act  we 
cannot  establish  a  really  national  system  of  education,  is 
unanswerable  ;  and  all  that  the  champions  of  tho  clause 
could  do  was  to  contradict  this  assertion,  and  to  say  that 
the  country  declared  for  religions  inequality  at  the  last 
election.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Mr  Saul  Isaac,  who 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  and  who  took  on  him¬ 
self  to  deny  that  there  was  any  grievance  in  the  matter, 
is  the  only  Tory  Jew  in  the  House,  and  the  only  Jew, 
we  believe,  who  has  not  “ratted”  from  his  religion. 
His  attitude  in  the  debate,  therefore,  deserved  a  res¬ 
pect  which  could  not  be  extended  to  his  speech. 

More  thaa  one  feeble  suggestion  of  compromise  was 
made,  to  which,  however,  the  House  would  not  listeu 
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at,  in  return  for  so  far  as  there  is  any  force  in  his  remarks,  Mr  Raskin 
d  be  added  this  is  tarred  with  his  own  brash,  and  hoist  \?!ih  his  own 
:>luntarj  schools  petard.  Moreover,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
children  without  there  is  any  force  whatever  in  the  Professor’s  amusing 
>tion  still  more  Gariy lesque.  Absorbed  as  this  generation  is  in  its  business 
be  directly  paid  and  pleasure,  it  could  no  more  dispense  with  its  lecturers 
ould,  of  course,  than  it  could  dispense  with  steam,  telegraphs,  unions 
ilty.  Mr  Lowe  and  strikes,  cheap  newspapers,  or  any  other  of  the  great 
olidated  Fund ;  inventions  and  institutions  of  the  century.  It  may  be 
not  wishing  to  that  there  is  something  “  entirely  pestilent  ”  in  **  the 
nself  by  saying  desire  of  audiences  to  be  audiences  only but  we  doubt 
iment  could  get  whether  such  a  desire  exists  in  any  but  a  small  minority 
‘  satisfactory  to  of  vapid  people.  And  even  if  it  were  so,  Mr  Raskin 
need  for  com-  is  not  logical  in  supposing  that  it  could  be  tree  of  suck 
le  burden  back  an  audience  as  would  have  come  to  listen  to  him. 

adford,”  saying  ^  -  -o  i  .  . 

»f  the  clause  on  The  fact,  we  fear,  is  that  Mr  Raskin  is  overwhelmed 
ioh  was  loudly  by  that  “  Conservative  reaction  ”  which  paralyses  the 
the  Opposition  latter  days  of  so  many  a  grand  and  noble  intellect,  and 
which  makes  him  turn  his  back  upon  his  fellow-lec¬ 
turers,  just  as  it  makes  others  fancy  that  the  world 
was  a  better  place  to  live  in  before  such  things 
as  telegraphs  and  trades  unions  were  invented. 


Of  all  the  proposed  solutions,  no  doubt  Lord  F. 
Cavendish’s  is  the  least  objectionable,  but  it  remains  for 
him  to  show  how  the  voluntary  schools  are  to  be  induced 
to  receive  children  without  fees,  so  long  as  their  in¬ 
creased  share  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  is  not  a  mere 
gift,  but  a  payment  for  results.  There  is  something 
naive  in  the  same  honourable  member’s  allegation  that 
the  fees  payable  under  the  25th  Clause  would  amount 
next  year  to  less  than  2,000/.,  and  that  “  therefore  the 
pecuniary  importance  of  the  question  is  m7.”  It  reminds 
one  of  the  girl  who  was  discovered  in  possession  of  a 
baby,  to  the  possession  of  which  she  had  no  sufficient 
title,  and  who  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  reproach  that 
"  it  was  such  a  very  little  one.” 

It  is  so  difficult  just  now  to  decide  what  are  and  what 
are  not  the  rights  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  that  one 
might  expect  our  country  magistrates  to  be  more  than 
usually  cautious  in  laying  down  the  law  on  the  subject. 
A  question  which  the  Ixworth  justices  recently  had  to 
adjudicate  was  as  follows :  Are  men,  engaged  under  an 
implied  contract  to  work  for  A.,  compellable  to  work  for 
B.,  with  whom  they  have  not  entered  into  a  contract  ? 
A  Mr  Gates,  not  belonging  to  the  Defence  Association, 
required  four  of  his  Unionist  labourers  to  go  on  to  the 
farm  of  a  Mr  Goldsmith,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Association,  and  plough  his  field.  The  men  did  so  for 
one  day,  but,  being  mobbed  by  Unionists,  they  declined 
to  do  it  again.  Thereupon  the  men  left  Mr  Gates’s 
employment,  and  were  summoned  for  breach  of  contract. 
The  Ixworth  justices  convicted  them,  and  decreed  that 
they  should  forfeit  the  wages  due  to  them  for  the  days 
on  which  they  had  worked.  Unfortunately,  the  labourers 
were  not  legally  represented,  or  a  case  might  have  been 
obtained  for  a  higher  Court.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  was  wrong ;  for  it 
could  never  be  held  that  a  labourer  who  hires  himself  to 
one  man  is  transferable  from  farm  to  farm  like  a  machine, 
and  bound  to  work  for  any  one  whom  his  employer 
chooses  to  nominate. 


Mr  Raskin  has  for  years  past  been  one  of  our  favourite 
public  lecturers  ;  and  he  has,  moreover,  lectured  to  such 
good  purpose  that  there  are  many  men  who  attribute  to 
him  their  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  aesthetics.  The 
Hincksey  diggers,  too,  are  a  school  which  has  sprung 
into  existence  on  the  strength  of  a  single  sentence  in  a 
lecture  quite  recently  delivered  by  him;  and  it  does  seem 
almost  an  act  of  cruelty  to  those  ardent  young  Oxford 
men  that  their  Gamaliel  should  now  turn  round  and  ridi¬ 
cule  an  institution  which  has,  in  their  case  at  least,  pro¬ 
duced  such  excellent  practical  results.  True,  Mr  Raskin 
took  care,  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Glasgow 
Athenasum,  to  except  such  lectures  as  his  own  from  the 
ridicule  with  which  he  described  the  “fireworking,  smooth- 
downy-curry-and-strawberry-ice-and-milk-punch  altoge¬ 
ther  ”  lectures  of  other  people.  But  he  cannot  expect 
that  the  world  at  large  should  draw  such  a  sharp  line 
between  himself  and  his  fellow-lecturers ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  spite  of  his  distinctions  we  must  hold  that,  in 
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know  nothing  whatever  of  the  “  scurrilous,  libellous,  and 
treasonable  pamphlet.”  Mr  Robertson  is  free  to  think 
and  to  print  what  ho  pleases,  and  as  her  Majesty  is  sure 
never  to  see  or  hear  of  his  production,  the  Chief  Coger 
only  makes  himself  and  his  hall  ridiculous  by  his  inflated 
bombast  of  loyalty. 


On  Friday,  June  5th,  the  Judicature  Act  Amendment  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords,  but  not  without  many 
strenuous  protests  against  the  abolition  of  the  appellate  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Upper  House.  Lords  Penzance,  O’ Hagan, 
Moncrieff  and  Feversham  laid  much  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  ju^es  were  unanimous  in  favour  of 
retaining  appeals  to  the  House  ;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor 
pointed  out  that  the  Scotch  judges  were  quite  prejwired  to 
accept  the  same  system  of  appeal  as  might  be  adopted  for 
England.  Hefmaiutained  that  the  Court  constituted  by  the 
Bill  would  be  the  strongest  legal  Court  which  the  country 
could  possess.  In  the  Commons  further  progress  was  made 
in  the  Licensing  Bill,  with  which  we  have  dealt  fully  elsewhere. 
— The  Lords  sat  for  two  hours  and  a  half ;  the  Commons  for 
nine  hours  and  a  half. 


On  Monday  the  Lords  again  took  up  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  BilL  Lord  Selborue  proposed  certain  *amen^ 
ments  with  the  object  of  dispensing  with  the  preliminary 
judicial  proceedings  beforethe  Bi8hop,and  so  avoiding  unneces¬ 
sary  litigation  and  costs;  but  these  suggestions  did  not  find 
favour,  mainly  because  it  was  held  that  the  Bishop’s  monition 
must  perforce  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  judgment,  and  would 
in  all  cases  precede  a  recourse  to  the  Archbishop’s  Court. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  carried,  by  93  to  49,  a  clause  enacting  that 
the  Bishop  should,  in  every  case  of  complaint,  ofier  his  arbi¬ 
tration  to  the  contending  parties  before  proceeding  to  any 
judicial  decision  in  the  matter.  An  amendment  was  subse¬ 
quently  carried  by  Lord  Nelson,  providing  that  security  for 
costs  to  Jhe  amount  of  100?.  should  be  given  by  the  persons 
lodging  a  complaint,  before  an  appeal  was  allowed  to  the 
Judge.  In  the  Commons  the  Attorney-General  stated  that  the 
new  rules  under  the  J udicature  Act  had  been  draughted,  and 
would  be  laid  before  the  House  about  the  middle  of  July. 
He  also  said  that  the  Government  did  not  contemplate  deferring 
the  operation  of  the  Act  beyond  November  next.  Committee 
on  the  Licensing  Act  was  then  resumed  ;  after  which  Sir  S. 
Northcote  introduced  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill,  and  fixed  the 
second  reading  for  the  22nd  inst. — The  Lords  sat  for  eight 
hours  ;  the  Commons  for  nine  hours  and  three-quarters. 

On  Tuesday  the  Lords  again  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Scotch  Church  Patronage  Bill.  Lord  Campei^own  proposed 
to  vest  the  patronage  in  the  ratepayers,  considering  that  the 
Bill  as  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  would  narrow 
instead  of  extending  the  Establishment.  Lord  Grey  seconded 
tlie  amendment,  ejecting  strongly  to  the  sacramental  test. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Duke  of  Argyll  stigmatised  the  pro- 
]:^8al  as  revolutionary.  He  said  that  “  there  had  been  nothing 
like  it  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,”  and 
expressed  an  exaggerated  horror  at  the  idea.  The  amendment 
was  negatived  without  a  division  ;  and  the  Bill  then  passed 
through  Committee.  In  the  Commons  Mr  O’Shaughnessy 
called  attention  to  the  state  of  intermediate  education  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Mr  Meldon  brought  forward  the  claims  of  Irish 
national  school  teachers.  .  Sir  M.  Beach  promised  that  Go¬ 
vernment  would  Jake  both  subjects  into  consideration.  Mr 
Newdegate  was  moving  for  returns  connected  with  Conventual 
Institutions,  when  a  count  out  was  effected  by  Sir  G.  Bowyer 
at  half-past  eight. — The  Lords  sat  for  seven  hours  ;  the  Com¬ 
mons  for  four  hours  and  a  half. 


On  Wednesday  the  Commons  sat  for  five  hours  and  three- 
quarters,  and  were  chiefly  occupied  by  the  discussion  of  Mr 
Richard’s  motion  to  repeal  the  25th  Clause  of  the  Education 
Act.  On  Thursday  the  Lords  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Judicature  Bill,  after  rejecting  an  amendment  by  Lord  Redes- 
dale  in  favour  of  retaining  the  appellate  juri^iction  of  the 
House.  In  the  Commons  Mr  Cross  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Factory  Bill,  which  takes  the  place  of  Mr  Mundella’s 
measure,  and  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  children 
under  ten,  raises  the  age  of  half-timers  from  13  to  14,  and 
limits  the  employment  of  women  and  adults  to  56^  hours  a 
week.  Mr  Fawcett,  according  to  notice,  moved  a  resolution 
in  condemnation  of  this  last  restriction,  deprecating  ^‘legis¬ 
lative  interference  with  a  class  which  bad  shown  that  it  was 
well  able  to  take  care  of  itself.”  He  was  supported  in  the 
lobby  by  79  votes,  though  in  the  debate  he  was  allowed  to 
stand  almost  alone. — The  Lords  sat  for  five  hours ;  the  Com¬ 
mons  for  ten  hours.  The  aggregate  sittings  of  the  Lords 
during  the  week  have  amounted  to  twenty-two  hours  and  a 
half ;  those  of  the  Commons  to  thirty-nine  hours  and  a  half. 


THE  LICENSING  BILL. 

The  reputation  of  the  present  Parliament  for  industry, 
so  far  as  this  Session  is  concerned,  is  mainly  to  rest, 
according  to  Mr  Disraeli,  upon  seven  pillars ;  and  of 
;  these  the  first  has  received  its  final  polish  in  the  Com¬ 
mons.  The  Licensing  Bill  is  the  only  one  of  those 
important  measures  referred  to  on  Monday  by  the  Pre- 
!  mier  which  can  be  claimed  by  the  Government  ns  its 
own.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the 
measure  by  which  the  Parliament  of  1874  will  be  distin¬ 
guished.  The  Parliament  of  18G5  was  elected  for 
Reform;  that  of  1868  met  to  disestablish  a  Church; 
and  upon  that  which  is  now  sitting  at  Westminster 
were  based  the  hopes  of  the  publicans.  Whether  these 
hopes  have  been  fulfilled  is  a  question  which  even  the 
perusal  of  that  print  which  is  known  to  be  the  licensed 
victuallers’  organ  does  not  enable  us  to  answer.  The 
trade  has  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  on  the  Bill ;  and 
the  keeper  of  the  gin-palace  or  the  beer-shop  is  pro¬ 
bably  in  greater  uncertainty  as  to  what  has  been  done 
for  him  by  the  Government  than  the  Government  itself 
was,  a  week  ago,  as  to  what  it  meant  to  do  for  its  friend 
the  publican.  For  our  own  part,  we  suspect  there  has 
been  a  mistake  somewhere.  The  late  Ministry  carried 
a  measure  which  was  unpopular  amongst  those  whom  it 
I  aflected.  The  publicans  considered  themselves  hardly 
dealt  with.  Their  hours  ofl  business  were  curtailed,  and 
various  restrictions  placed  upon  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  That  these  changes  were  desirable  everybody  else 
agreed.  Whigs  and  Tories,  little  thinking  of  the  part 
which  that  measure  was  destined  to  play  in  party  poli¬ 
tics  during  the  next  two  years,  seemed  equally  anxious 
to  pass  a  Bill  in  the  interests  of  public  morality.  The 
Home  Secretary  of  the  day  received  no  little  help  from 
the  front  Opposition  bench,  and  all  went  merrily  forward 
until  the  Bill  became  law.  Then  came  the  storm.  Tho 
licensed  victuallers,  having  formed  themselves  into  an 
association,  and  having  got  into  the  hands  of  an  energetic 
Secretary  with  a  large  salary,  discovered  that  they  had  a 
grievance.  They  erected  themselves  into  a  political 
power.  They  became  the  great  Beer  interest.  A  zeal 
for  religion,  not  previously  observed  amongst  that  body, 
appeared  to  be  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers’  Association.  They  began  to  excite  the 
interest  of  scholastic  canons  and  provincial  clergymen. 
Bishops  themselves  felt  that  there  was  something  in  beer, 
as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  Mr  Disraeli  evinced  a  lively 
sympathy  in  the  wrongs  of  the  great  trade  which  he  had 
helped  to  harass ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
national  beverage,  in  conjunction  with  the  national 
religion,  came  in  with  a  rush  at  the  general  election,  and 
seated  a  Conservative  Ministry  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
more  firmly  than  they  are  likely  again  to  sit  during  tho 
remainder  of  the  century. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  in  a  Radical  journal  to  endorse 
the  remarks  of  that  warm  supporter  of  the  Government, 
Mr  Fielden,  and  say  that  “  if  the  question  put  before  the 
constituencies  by  Mr  Disraeli  had  been  that  public-houses 
should  not  be  open  before  seven  o’clock  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  who  now 
occupy  the  Treasury  Bench  would  not  be  sitting  there 
'to-day.”  Nor  would  it  be  consistent  with  that  respect 
which  the  great  Beer  interest  must  always  command  to 
remind  that  interest  of  the  fata  of  the  frogs  in  the  fable. 
But  many  unprejudiced  persons,  who  are  quite  content 
to  take  their  beer  before  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  may  have 
reflected  upon  the  debates  in  Committee  on  the  Licensing 
Bill  with  that  story  in  their  minds  ;  and  it  has  perhaps 
occurred  to  them  that  to  a  licensed  victualler  King  Stork 
may  be  quite  as  objectionable  as  King  Log.  Persons 
who  have  read  the  leading  organs  of  the  Conservative 
party  during  the  past  year  may  have  formed  an  exag¬ 
gerated  notion  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  British 
publican  hears  the  name  of  Bruce.  The  mothers  of 
Scottish  history  were  wont  to  still  the  cries  of  their 
children  with  the  name  of  the  Black  Douglas ;  and 
if  the  indignant  eloquence  of  these  journals  can 
justify  any  inference,  the  mammas  of^  naughty  little 
licensed  victuallers  are  at  this  moment  frightening  their 
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offspring  into  silence  by  the  mention  of  Mr  Cross’s  pre¬ 
decessor  at  the  Home  Office.  We  cannot  help  feeling, 
however,  that  the  views  of  the  trade  on  party  politics 
must  shortly  change.  A  Home  Secretary  in  the  person 
of  Mr  Cross,  even  though  he  supports  Church  and  State 
with  greater  eiithu.siasm  than  a  nominee  of  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone,  is  liable  to  exactly  the  same  infirmities  as  a  Home 
Secretary  in  the  person  of  the  former  Mr  Bruce.  It  is 
one  thing  to  denounce  your  opponent’s  actions  when  you 
are  out  of  office,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  show 
what  they  ought  to  Lave  been  when  you  are  in  office 
yourself.  Licensed  victuallers  may  be  a  power  in  the 
State,  but  they  have  happily  not  yet  had  that  experience 
of  statesmanship  which  renders  this  truth  as  easy  to 
appreciate  as  Mr  Crof^s  probably  found  it  when  he  took 
office.  Mr  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  are,  no  doubt, 
thankful  to  have  succeeded  as  well  as  they  have 
done  with  their  Bill.  That  they  have  not  burnt 
their  fingers  over  it  is  a  matter  in  which  they 
owe  some  gratitude  to  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
When  the  Bill  was  drawn,  Mr  Cross  must  have 
found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  exact 
point  where  things  w’ere  wrong ;  and  he  may  consider 
himself  fortunate  in  having  got  into  no  worse  predica¬ 
ment  with  his  Bill  than  voting  in  the  same  lobby  with 
the  late  Government  against  a  large  section  of  his  ow  n 
supporters,  and  against  his  own  clause.  In  our  opinion, 
the  one  grievance  of  which  the  publicans  have  a  right 
to  complain  is  the  clause  in  the  present  Bill  to  which  we 
allude — tlie  clause  which  repeals  the  six  o’clock  pro¬ 
vision  in  Bruce’s  Act,  and  enacts  that  public-houses 
shall  not  bo  opened  on  Sunday  evening  before  the  hour 
of  seven.  If  they  demur  to  this,  grant  that, 
according  to  expectations  on  tlie  one  side  and  promises 
on  the  other,  they  may  be  disappointed  tliat  their  new' 
friends  have  shortened  the  hours  in  the  provinces. 
Under  the  present  law,  public-houses  out  of  London  may 
Lc  opened  from  six  to  eleven,  but  the  magistrates  have 
])Ower  to  fix  an  hour  earlier  or  later  for  opening  or 
closing,  as  tho  case  may  bo.  This  power  is  to  be  taken 
away,  and  the  limit  at  the  end  of  tho  day  is  fixed  at  half¬ 
past  eleven.  In  towns,  therefore,  like  Liverpool,  where 
the  magistrates  have  exorcised  their  pow'ers,  the  pub- 
Hcans  will  find  that  the  result  of  their  political  zeal  has 
been  to  close  their  houses  at  an  earlier  hour  than  before. 
And  in  rural  districts  and  small  towns  they  will  find 
that  a  whole  hour  has  been  struck  off  their  day. 

It  may  w'ell  be  doubted,  however,  whether  publicans’ 
w  ill,  as  individuals,  object  to  the  changes  as  to  week-day 
opening,  except  the  one  change  which  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  made  in  their  interest — the  substitution  of 
balf-past  twelve  for  twelve  in  the  metropolis.  In  spite 
of  the  political  row  dyism  with  which  they  unwisely  asso¬ 
ciated  themselves  at  the  general  election,  publicans  are, 
in  the  mnjority  of  instances,  inoffensive  and  easy-going 
men.  We  question  w’bether  they  would  not  prefer  to  close 
their  houses,  like  other  shopkeepers,  at  as  early  an  hour  as 
possible.  They  have  wives  and  they  have  families,  and  a 
quiet  evening  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to  them  as  to  any 
other  tradesmen.  So  long  as  the  law  prescribes  one  hour 
for  all,  there  can  bo  no  rivalry  between  different  houses ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  to  publicans  a  matter  for  congratula¬ 
tion  when  an  early  boar  is  fixed  by  statute.  If  the  public 
consumes  a  given  amount  of  liquor  as  a  necessary  of  life, 
that  liquor  will  be  procured  by  it  w'ithin  any  hours  the 
Legislature  may  choose  to  appoint.  It  is  only  the  low’er 
class  of  beer-sellers  who  desire  to  keep  open  their  bouses 
all  night  long.  But  this  only  shows  the  folly  of  which  the 
trade  was  guilty  when  it  raised  its  outcry  against  the 
Jiiboral  party.  If  publicans  prefer  short  hours,  Mr 
Gladstone’s  Administration  did  them  no  injury.  If  they 
Like  long  hours,  they  have  made  a  change  for  the  worse 
i.1  plnciug  Mr  Disraeli  in  ofiice.  It  is  said  that  property 
in  public-houses  increased  in  value  thirty  percent,  after 
tJio  lust  Act  was  passed.  If  the  present  Ministry  have 
done  anything  for  publicans,  they  have  perhaps  slightly 
dof)reciated  tho  value  of  their  property  by  the  present 
So  much  for  the  vanity  of  human  expectations. 
But  if  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Association  has  sold 
itself  for  a  price  which  it  will  neyer  receive,  those  who 


have  speculated  in  its  credulity  are  better  off.  They 
rule  the  empire,  and  have  passed  a  Bill  to  which  nobody 
seems  to  have  any  particular  objection. 


M.  GAMBETTA’S  WRETCHES. 

There  is  something  in  the  air  of  France  that  denotes 
the  coming  of  a  storm.  The  riot  in  the  Assembly  caused 
by  M.  Gambetta’s  righteous  attack  on  M.  Rouher,  the 
excitement  and  the  fighting  at  the  railway  station  of 
Saint  Lazare,  tho  fury  of  some  Bonapartist  ruffians  who 
have  attacked  M.  Gambetta  with  sticks  and  struck  him 
all  betray  a  pitch  of  passion  which  must  be  the  prelude 
to  a  critical  turn  of  affairs.  It  is  not  the  Republicans 
and  the  Bonapartists  alone  who  are  stirred  to  fever 
heat.  The  Bonapartist  victory  in  the  department  of 
Nievre  has  at  last  taught  even  the  Royalists  that,  for 
the  present,  the  chances  of  setting  up  a  king’  have 
vanished.  Hence  the  Orleanists  have  been  making 
advances  of  an  altogether  new  kind  to  the  Republicans. 
Last  autumn,  w’hen  they  fancied  that  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  would  consent  to  falsify  the  promises  of  a 
lifetime  for  the  sake  of  a  throne,  they  also  came  to  the 
Left  Centre;  but  their  mission  was  very  different  then 
from  what  it  is  to-day.  The  Due  d’Audiffret-Pasquier 
was  so  sure  of  success  that  he  calmly  asked  the  friends 
I  of  M.  Thiers  to  vote  for  a  Restoration,  and  dire  was  his 
I  fury  when  M.  Leon  Say  not  only  refused  in  the  name  of 
the  Left  Centre,  but  added  that  the  Royalists  were 
I  seeking  a  revenge  for  1789.  This  time  the  Orleanists 
I  hold  out  the  olive  branch  in  the  name  of  Conservatism 
and  Marshal  MacMahon ;  but  again  have  they  met  with 
a  sharp  rebuke.  A  reply,  drawn  np  by  M.  Casimir 
Perier,  points  out  tbe  fundamental  distinction  between 
voting  that  the  Government  shall  be  Republican  for 
seven  years,  and  voting  that  Marshal  MacMahon  shall 
for  seven  years  be  President  of  the  liepublic.  That 
phrase  neatly  expresses  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties.  The  members  of  the  one  would  put  up  with  a 
Republic  until  the  way  could  be  smoothed  for  a  king. 
They  accept  Marshal  MacMahon  because  he  keeps  the 
throne  open  for  the  Comte  de  Paris.  But  even  the 
most  Conservative  of  Republicans  now  insist  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  toying  with  the  safety  of  France  to 
satisfy  the  wretched  dynastic  interests  of  tho  Orleanists, 
and  that  the  Assembly  shall  put  an  end  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  by  constituting  a 
Republic.  So  long  as  tbe  form  of  the  Government 
remains  in  its  present  fluid  state,  tho  Comte  de  Paris 
and  his  friends  will  think  that  they  are  free  to  conspire  ; 
Marshal  MacMahon  will  fancy  that  he  has  a  right  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  weaken  tho  Republic  of 
which  he  is  the  chief  magistrate ;  his  Bonapartist 
Ministers  will  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  smooth  tho 
way  for  the  coming  of  the  young  gentleman  who  is 
learning  the  art  of  gagging  a  nation  at  the  Royal 
Military  College  of  Woolwich;  and  AI.  Rouher  will  be 
free  to  prepare  in  open  day  for  the  restoration  of  a 
dynasty  which  is  loaded  with  twenty  years  of  matchless 
infamy.  But  the  Orleanists  will  not  yet  allow  their 
hands  to  bo  tied.  They  will  not  yet  abandon  the  hope 
that  France  may  seek  the  protection  of  another  Louis 
Philippe,  although  they  might  as  reasonably  expect  to 
set  up  a  monarchy  in  the  moon.  Nothing  will  make 
them  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  moderate  Repub¬ 
licans  except  fear  of  the  Imperialists ;  but  that  fear  is 
growing  keener  every  day,  and  it  has  this  week  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  stormiest  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  the 
most  stormy  of  all  political  bodies. 

It  has  been  more  than  suspected  that  the  officials  of 
the  Government,  most  of  whom  are  Bonapartists,  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Nievre  election ;  and  on  Tuesday 
last  M.  Girerd  read  a  circular  which,  if  it  be  genuine, 
showed  that  the  officers  on  half-pay  had  been  bribed  to 
vote  for  M.  Boargoing  by  the  promise  of  the  good  things 
which  would  be  showered  upon  them  at  the  return  of 
the  Empire.  Tho  document  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
Ce'ntral  Committee  of  V Appel  an  Peuple,  the  respect¬ 
able  name  which  the  Bonapartists  use  to  hide  their 
sinister  designs.  M.  Ronher  said  that  the  doca- 
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ment  was  a  forgerj,  and  such  it  may  be.  But 
of  conrso  the  French  would  not  dream  of  believ¬ 
ing  that  to  be  the  fact  merely  on  the  word  of 
M.  Rouher.  They  know  him  too  well.  He  was  once 
“the  talking  Minister”  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  his 
oratorical  function  was  to  deny  every  dangerous  truth 
wliicli  w'as  told  against  the  Empire,  and  to  tell  every 
convenient  falsehood  in  its  favour.  A  system  built  on 
perjury  and  massacre,  and  drawing  the  breath  of  its 
daily  life  from  fraud,  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  so 
many  dangerous  truths,  and  stood  in  need  of  so  many 
convenient  falsehoods,  that  M.  Rouher  soon  gained  a 
larger  practice  than  any  other  European  statesman  in 
the  art  of  deliberate  fabrication.  And  wo  must  render 
him  the  justice  of  admitting  that  he  did  a  difficult  task 
with  consummate  skill  and  an  absolute  disdain  of 
scruple.  He  is  gifted  w'ith  considerable  ability  and 
unblushing  impudence.  His  large  presence,  his  loud 
voice,  and  his  bullying  manner  enabled  him  to  browbeat 
the  retailers  of  insolent  truths  so  long  as  the  deputies 
were  as  obedient  to  him  as  if  they  had  been  a  pack  of 
hounds  and  ho  their  whipper-in.  Indeed  he  never  failed 
to  produce  a  great  effect  until  he  came  to  an  Assembly 
in  which  he  was  hated  or  despised,  and  in  which  he  was 
confronted  by  orators  more  than  his  equals  in  ability 
and  armed  with  a  scorn  for  himself,  his  dead  master, 
and  his  horde,  that  could  not  be  expressed  even  in  the 
vocabulary  of  French  invective.  There  he  could  not 
browbeat,  or  bully,  or  draw  forth  salvoes  of  hired  ap¬ 
plause  by  tissues  of  hired  falsehoods.  And  there,  it 
must  be  confessed,  M.  Rouher  has  failed.  But  that  is 
not  his  fault.  Nature  did  not  intend  him  to  be  an 
honest  man,  and  he  cannot  bo  blamed  for  playing  the 
part  as  badly  as  a  professional  betting  man  would  play 
the  part  of  a  saint  among  a  band  of  bishops.  Nature 
intended  him  to  be  the  chief  Minister  of  a  Bonapartist 
Empire.  Nature  intended  that  he  should  be  to  the  Second 
Empire  what  Fouche  was  to  the  first.  Nature,  which  finds 
a  use  even  for  her  vilest  products,  meant  him  to  act  as  a 
finger-post  to  Sedan,  and  military  France  took  the  way 
that  he  pointed  out.  She  had  taken  it  long  before  he  had 
ceased  to  be  Minister,  and,  although  he  was  not  in  office 
when  war  was  declared  against  Germany,  he  was  in 
power.  He  it  is  who,  next  to  Louis  Napoleon,  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  miseries  of  France,  and  when  her 
people  shall  fully  measure  the  crimes  of  the  Empire, 
it  is  he  who  will  be  pursued  with  their  bitterest 
execrations. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  what  M.  Rouher  is  and 
what  he  has  done  in  order  that  justice  may  be  rendered 
to  M.  Gambetta.  The  Republican  chief  told  the  House 
with  burning  eloquence  that  the  Bonapartist  circular 
specified  two  classes  of  officials  who  were  open  to  corrup¬ 
tion — those  under  the  Minister  of  War,  and  those  under 
the  Minister  of  Finance.  Both  of  these  dignitaries  are 
Imperialists,  and  M.  Gambetta  accused  them  of  com¬ 
plicity  with  the  “  detested  faction  ”  of  M.  Rouher.  In 
answer  to  a  taunt  from  M.  Rouher  as  to  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  M.  Gambetta  by  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  his  Government 
during  the  war,  the  Republican  leader  fiercely  replied 
that  he  was  ready  to  explain  all  his  acts,  bnt  that  there 
were  some  men  in  the  As.sembly  whose  right  to  impeach 
the  Government  of  the  4th  of  {September  he  denied,  and 
these  were  “the  wretches”  (les  viiserahles)  who  had 
rained  France.  M.  Gambetta  would  not  withdraw  the 
epithet,  and,  amidst  indescribable  uproar,  he  said  that 
he  meant  the  word  to  abide  as  a  brand  of  infamy.  Now, 
we  do  not  say  that  such  language  is  a  specimen  of 
faultless  manners,  and  we  admit  that  the  hurricane 
raised  by  M.  Gambetta  does  not  become  the  decorum  of 
a  legislative  body.  But  it  is  only  the  Pharisees  of 
politics  who  w'ill  bo  shocked  because  the  phylacteries 
of  M.  Gambetta’s  politeness  are  as  narrow  as  those 
of  the  publicans  and  sinners.  The  truth  is  that  the 
National  Assembly  is  not  a  place  of  Sophoclean  calm, 
nor  would  it  reflect  the  feelings  of  France  if  it  were. 
There  must  be  fierce  outbursts  of  passion  so  long  as  the 
rival  parties  are  fighting  to  gain  command  over^  the 
whole  future  of  a  great  nation,  and  when  each  believes 


that  the  other  is  driving  France  down  '  the  bill  to 
ruin.  ^  And  surely  M.  Gambetta  may  bo  pardoned  for 
applying  the  stigma  of  truth  to  those  unconvicted 
criminals  who,  having  dragged  France  through  the  mire 
of  their  own  infamy  for  twenty  years,  until  they  brought 
her  .  to  the  verge  of  extinction  as  a  great  Power,  are 
raising  their  heads  with  much  of  their  old  insolence  , 
now  that  they  have  taught  t'.iemselves  to  believe,  and 
others  to  fear,  that  they  may  be  able  to  dnig  her  through 
the  mire  of  their  own  infamy  again.  The  Bonapartists 
have  placed  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  that  courtesy 
which  is  exchanged  between  honourable  foes.  They 
are  not  like  the  Legitimists,  who  have  nev’er  for¬ 
feited  the  character  of  gentlemen.  Nor  are  they  like 
the  Orleanists,  whose  bands  are  clean  of  ineffaceable 
stains.  M.  Gambetta  correctly  described  them  a  conple 
of  years  ago,  when  he  disdainfully  refused  to  speak  of 
them,  because  they  were  not  a  party,  but  a  horde. 
They  are  a  horde  of  adventurers  whose  aim  is  to  lis'e  on 
France.  Without  any  conviction  deeper  than  an  un¬ 
swerving  belief  that  they  can  clear  the  streets  with 
cannon  shot,  without  any  enthusiasm  except  for  plunder, 
without  any  care  for  the  people  except  to  keep  them 
mute,  without  any  higher  conception  of  statesmanship 
than  to  make  the  country  rich,  without  any  better  device 
for  pacifying  Paris  than  to  gag  her  bright  intellect,  to 
answer  her  demands  for  political  justice  with  massacre, 
and  to  pamper  her  vanity  with  gaudy  shows,  the  Bona¬ 
partists  are  to  Franco  what  the  worst  of  the  Cmsars 
were  to  Rome — ministers  of  degradation  and  messengers 
of  ruin.  For  twenty  years  they  had  against  them  all 
that  was  noblest  in  the  social,  the  religious,  and  the 
intellectual  life  of  their  country.  They  had  to  buy  their 
aristocracy  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  to  put  up  with 
stained  escutcheons.  Their  Court  was  not  a  place 
for  honest  women.  They  had  at  their  command 
the  finest  band  of  decorated  swindlers  in  Europe.  They 
made  the  ceremony  of  taking  office  a  baptism  of  infamy. 
France, — perhaps  the  most  gifted  nation  that  the 
world  has  seen  since  the  fall  of  Republican  Athens, — 
was  to  them  w’hat  the  Erie  Railway  was  to  the 
Erie  Ring.  M.  Gambetta  may  surely  be  forgiven,  then, 
for  stigmatising  such  adventurers  as  wretches,  and  the 
French  feel  that  he  needs  no  pardon.  The  Royalists 
are  not  sorry  that  the  epithet  should  have  been  launched 
by  his  strong  hands,  and  the  fury  of  the  Bonapartists 
only  proves  that  he  has  driven  the  shaft  home.  A  few 
days  ago  M.  Gambetta  showed  how  calm  and  states¬ 
manlike  he  could  be  in  a  masterly  specimen  of  debating 
power.  On  that  occasion  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  splendid  speech 
and  M.  Gambetta’s  wonderfully  dexterous  harangue  gave 
to  the  Republican  party  the  honours  of  well-bred 
decorum  as  well  as  of  eloquence;  but  passionate  plain- 
speaking  is  often  the  highest  duty  of  a  statesman,  and 
M.  Gambetta  only  fulfilled  this  duty  when  he  held  up  to 
the  scorn  of  France  the  “•wretches  ”  by  whom  for 
twenty  years  she  was  pillaged  and  betrayed. 


THE  LABOURERS  AND  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  amongst  the 
locked-out  labourers,  writing  from  Thetford  on  Saturday 
last,  remarks  that  “  there  is  now  hardly  a  petty  sessions 
in  the  game  districts  of  Suffolk  at  which  two  or  three 
men  are  not  charged  with  taking  partridges’  or  pheasants’ 
eggs  from  the  preserves  or  the  hedge-rows.  Sometimes 
the  men  go  singly,  sometimes  in  pairs ;  often  there  is  an 
advance  and  a  rear  gnard  to  give  the  alarm.  Many  are 
caught,  and  fines  of  6d.  and  la.  an  egg  are  inflicted, 
amounting,  with  costs,  to  a  good  round  sum.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  Anti-Game-Law  Association  have 
this  w'eek  been  speaking  in  most  of  the  market-towns  of 
Suffolk  on  this  exciting  theme.  The  time  is  well  chosen 
for  a  crusade  here  against  the  Game  Laws ;  and  there  is 
an  attempt  to  enlist  not  only  the  sympathies  of  unem¬ 
ployed  labourers,  but  of  farmers,  whose  crops  suffer  from 
ground  game,  by  stirring  denunciations  of  the  existing 
system.”  It  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  that  the  Anti-Game- 
Law  League,  which  from  its  foundation  determined  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  impressing  its  principles  upon  tho 
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sheer  love  of  work  he  will  tarn  to  and  hoe  the  fields  of 
a  farmer  who  has  not  locked  out  his  men  ;  and  when  he 
has  lightened  his  troubles  in  this  way,  he  casts  about 
him  how  he  may  increase  the  wretched  pittance  on  which 
he  is  expected  to  keep  so  many  souls  and  bodies  together. 
The  opportunity  is  close  at  hand.  The  squire’s  game- 
keeper  is  always  in  want  of  eggs  wherewith  to  stock  his 
master’s  covers.  He  will  give  a  good  price  for  them, 
and  never  ask  from  whence  they  come.  Hodge  knows 
well  enough  where  the  eggs  are  to  be  found.  He  has 
often  seen  them  in  the  clumps  and  hedge-rows,  and  never 
dreamed  of  touching  them  till  now.  He  knows,  too, 
that  the  law-books  contain  some  ugly  words  about  “  egg¬ 
stealing  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  break 
half  the  parson’s  commandments  than  to  be  discovered 
with  a  single  egg  in  his  pocket.  But  the  “  old  woman  ” 
is  pinching  herself  for  the  children’s  sake ;  and  the 
children  clamour  none  the  less  for  all  her  pinching.  It  is 
easy  for  him  to  persuade  himself  that  any  risk  is  worth 
running  if  he  can  get  that  sight  out  of  his  eyes;  and  so 
he  becomes  a  poacher.  Locked  out  from  his  work  for 
asserting  the  plainest  possible  right  of  every  freeman, 
he  is  driven  by  sheer  stress  of  hunger  to  enter  on  a 
course  which  may  end — who  knows  where  ?  The  eggs 
are  found ;  the  gamekeeper  pays  his  money ;  the  squire’s 
covers  are  stocked — often,  indeed,  only  re-stocked  with 
the  plunder  which  they  had  themselves  aflforded.  Then 
Hodge  is  ready  for  the  sermons  of  the  Anti-Game- 
Law  League.  His  conscience  is  just  uneasy  enough  to 
make  him  realise  the  extreme  viciousness  of  the  whole 
system. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  tho  Times  correspondent 
observes,  that  the  time  is  well  chosen  for  a  crusade 
against  tho  Game  Laws  in  tho  locked-out  districts. 
Tho  iron  is  hot,  both  with  farmers  and  labourers;  and 
tho  delegates  of  the  League  do  well  to  strike  before  it 
hns  cooled  again.  We  doubt  whether  farmers  and 
labourers  are  greater  sufferers  from  the  Game  Laws  than 
the  general  public ;  but  assuredly  they  suffer  sufficient 
to  make  them  lend  a  willing  ear  to  these  “stirring 
denunciations  of  the  present  system.”  Throughout  the 
whole  miserable  strife  each  class  feels  that  its  real 
interests  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  other.  Few 
farmers  can  fail  to  see  that  they  are  being  made  the 
catspaw  of  the  landowners,  and  that  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  pull  tho  chesnuts  out  of  the  fire,  it  would  not 
be  they  who  would  reap  the  benefit.  It  is  therefore 
hardly  to  bo  wondered  at  that  in  many  instances  the 
farmers  have  recognised  tho  fact  that  the  emissaries  of 
the  Anti- Game-Law  League  are  their  friends  rather  than 
their  enemies,  and  that  their  advent  upon  the  scene  at 
the  present  moment  is  not  in  any  way  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  labourers  against  their 
masters.  Undoubtedly  if  the  effect  of  this  agitation 
were  to  widen  the  breach  and  sow  greater  discord 
between  employers  and  employed,  it  would  deserve,  and 
it  certainly  would  encounter,  the  disapprobation  of  the 
public.  But  nothing  could  be  more  improbable  than 
any  such  effect.  So  far  as  the  Game  Laws  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  labourer  is 
identical,  and  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  assert  that  the 
“  agitators,”  who  are  nearly  all  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  are  inter¬ 
fering  in  their  quarrel.  If  the  League  thinks  that  it  can 
do  a  good  thing  by  sending  lecturers  amongst  the  idle 
labourers,  and  informing  them  upon  a  subject  which  so 
nearly  concerns  them,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  It  will  not  be  maintained 
I  that  the  labourers  are  less  likely  to  listen  to  the  terms 
of  their  temporary  opponents,  or  less  prepared  to  follow 
the  advice  of  their  Union  or  of  the  outside  public,  for 
anything  that  the  Anti-Garae-Law  League  may  tell 
them.  The  League  has  been  too  long  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  farmers  for  them  now  to  imagine  that  its 
spokesmen  would  be  actuated  by  any  feeling  of  hostility 
to  them.  Game-Law  repealers  can  wish  for  nothing 
better  than  that  tho  farmers  and  the  labourers  should  be 
thoroughly  at  one,  and  that  they  should  band  themselves 
together  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which  is  equally  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  both. 
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MR  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  UNIONS. 

Ono  by  one  the  members  of  the  late  Liberal  Ministry 
have  been  signalising  their  departure  from  what  still 
remains  of  the  late  Liberal  party.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
has  come  forward  with  a  High  Church  theory  of  the 
Presbytery,  in  comparison  with  which  the  pretensions  of 
the  eight  hundred  Ritualistic  clergy  fade  into  the  mildest 
Erastianism,  and  this  at  a  time  when  in  England,  as 
on  the  Continent,  the  key-note  of  his  party  is  above 
all  things  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  privilege  in  every 
shape  and  form.  Nothing  more  was  wanted  perhaps  to 
complete  the  apostasy  of  Mr  Forster  except  the  open 
recognition  of  his  services  by  his  successor  in  office  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Lord  Selborne  has  even  found 
occasion  in  a  Sunday-school  discourse  to  have  a  fling  at 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  talk  about  the  subversion 
of  society  and  the  ruin  of  our  moral  nature,  which  are 
to  be  the  terrible  consequence  of  modern  Liberalism 
and  Science,  unless  perchance  it  may  be  averted  by  the 
grand  moral  spectacle  presented  by  the  lives  of  Lord 
Selborne  and  his  friends.  While  the  Liberal  leaders 
are  thus  in  their  various  ways  demonstrating  their  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  inspiring  ideas  of  their  party,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  Mr  Gladstone  should  be 
faithful  to  them,  or  even  silent  in  his  infidelity.  It 
cannot  be  forgotten  that  almost  his  only  Parliamentary 
act  of  any  importance  this  Session  was  to  vote  against 
the  small  measure  of  tolerance  proposed  in  Mr  Taylor’s 
motion  for  opening  of  certain  public  buildings  on 
Sunday.  The  ex- Premier  has  this  week  been  handling 
another  hot  question,  and  the  tone  and  form  of  his 
opinion.s  throw  rather  a  dismal  light  on  his  future 
connection  with  the  Liberal  party.  There  is  no  subject 
on  which  the  soundness  of  a  man’s  opinions  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  his  party  connection  as  the  right  of  combination 
among  working  men  for  trade  purposes.  No  man 
calling  himself  a  Liberal  would  now  presume  to  call  it  in 
question ;  and  even  Toryism  is  constrained  to  admit  the 
principle,  although  it  struggles  after  its  fashion  to  break 
it  down  in  detail  by  all  sorts  of  illogical  restrictions. 
It  is  no  bad  test  of  a  man’s  political  character  to  see 
whether  he  has  the  courage  to  maintain  the  right  of  free 
combination,  even  when  the  exercise  of  it  is  attended  by 
meannes.s,  vindictiveness,  and  folly.  Mr  Gladstone  has 
unhappily  found  an  opportunity  of  firing  off*  his  opinion 
on  this  delicate  subject;  and,  to  make  the  matter  more 
serious,  he  has  chosen  to  mix  it  up  with  the  question  of 
the  further  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  working  men.  It 
would  appear  that  Mr  Gladstone  is  part  proprietor  of  a 
colliery,  and  in  that  capacity  was  requested  by  the  lessees 
of  the  pit  to  look  into  a  little  dispute  then  raging 
between  them  and  their  miners.  There  had  been  a  lock¬ 
out  for  something  like  fifteen  weeks,  and  when  the  men 
finally  returned  to  work  they  demanded  as  a  last  condi¬ 
tion  that  four  non-union  men,  who  had  worked  for  the 
masters  during  the  look-out,  should  now  be  turned  off*. 
The  masters  refused,  and  appealed  to  Mr  Gladstone  to 
reason  with  the  men,  or  turn  them  out  of  their  cottages. 
The  men  were  quite  willing  to  be  talked  to  by  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone.  It  would  have  required  much  more  than  Mr 
Gladstone’s  judgment  to  resist  such  an  opportunity. 
Supported  as  usual  by  his  faithful  Rector  and  his  wife, 
Mr  Gladstone  wrestled  with  the  obstinate  miners.  The 
latter  appear  to  have  taken  the  sermon  in  the  most 
perfect  temper,  but  treated  it  like  other  sermons,  as 
having  no  practical  application  to  themselves.  They 
only  wished  that  Mr  Gladstone  could  have  talked  to 
them  a  little  longer,  and  they  told  him  when  he  went 
away  that  they  could  not  return  to  work  until  the  four 
non-union  men  had  been  dismissed.  The  two  most 
remarkable  things  in  the  discussion  were  Mr  Gladstone’s 
bitter  reprobation  of  the  workmen’s  demand,  and  his 
ominous  suggestion  that,  if  their  example  became 
general,  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  admit  them  to 
the  suffrage. 

It  is  a  pity  that  none  of  the  miners  thought  of  putting 
their  instructor  through  a  slight  cross-examination,  as 
it  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  how,  after 
granting  that  the  men  have  a  right  to  combine  and  to 


strike  for  increase  of  wages,  and,  in  fact,  to  make  their 
own  terms,  like  other  people  having  commodities  to 
dispose  of,  he  convinces  himself  that  one  of  these  terms 
may  not  be  the  exclusion  of  other  workmen  from 
employment.  All  the  miners  do  is  to  refuse  to  work  if 
certain  other  persons  are  employed ;  surely  they  have  a 
title,  to  use  Mr  Gladstone’s  expression,  to  insist  on 
that.  Mr  Gladstone  calls  it  tyrannical  and  mean,  the 
oppression  of  the  minority  by  the  majority,  and  so 
on.  No  doubt  the  conduct  of  the  miners  may  deserve 
all  these  epithets,  but  whether  it  does  or  not  depends 
entirely  on  circumstances.  If  it  proceeded  from  spito 
against  the  four  men,  it  would  be  tyrannical  and  mean ; 
but  no  such  motive  was  suggested,  and  one  of  the  miners 
expressly  declared  that  the  Union  had  no  ill-feeling 
against  them  whatever.  If  it  proceeded  from  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples — that  is  to  say,  from  religions  bigotry ; 
if,  for  example,  the  four  men  bad  been  Roman  Catholics 
or  Atheists,  and  the  others  had,  for  that  reason,  refused 
to  work  with  them,  it  would  still  have  been  tyrannical 
and  mean,  but  we  doubt  whether  Mr  Gladstone  would 
have  had  so  much  to  say  against  it.  If  it  proceeded 
from  any  cause  whatever  not  bearing  on  the  struggle 
between  the  men  and  their  masters,  it  would  be  foolish, 
as  well  as  mean  and  tyrannical.  But  if  such  a  demand 
as  the  Flintshire  colliers  have  made  is  one  of  the 
strongest  weapons  in  the  armoury  of  the  Unionist.**, 
what  will  Mr  Gladstone  say  then  ?  The  men  can  only 
fight  the  masters  by  combination,  and  their  strength 
increases  in  proportion  as  their  combination  becomes 
more  complete.  Every  man  who  refuses  to  join  the 
Union,  every  man  who  accepts  work  on  the  masters’ 
terms,  is  fighting  for  the  masters  and  aga'nst  the  men  ; 
as  Mr  Gladstone  himself  put  it,  with  a  naivete  almost 
amounting  to  effrontery,  he  befriends  the  master,  lie 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Unionists  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  they  can 
to  prevent  him.  And  no  way  is  simpler,  more  eflfective, 
or  more  legitimate  than  to  refuse  to  work  along  with  men 
who  had  refused  to  join  the  strike.  Mr  Gladstone  talks 
about  the  majority  attempting  to  force  their  opinions  on 
the  minority.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  bare¬ 
faced  fallacy  ?  It  is  no  matter  of  opinion  at  all,  and 
the  only  coercion  in  the  case  is  the  free  exorcise  by  tho 
men  of  their  right  to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own 
I  labour.  Precisely  the  same  thing  is  taking  place  in 
different  forms  in  every  market  in  the  country.  Surely 
a  grocer  has  a  right  to  sell  wine  if  he  gets  a  proper 
licence  and  can  find  customers,  but  tho  licensed  victuallers 
and  their  friends  have  an  equal  right  to  coerce  tho 
grocers  into  giving  up  this  branch  of  their  custom  by 
unanimously  avoiding  all  grocers  who  persist  in  it,  The 
free  and  legal  actions  of  one  man  may  no  doubt  affect 
the  comfort  and  so  far  influence  the  conduct  of  another. 
Every  one  of  us  is  daily  exercising  this  right,  and  daily 
submitting  to  it.  But  when  workmen  and  wages  are 
concerned,  lawyers  like  Mr  Justice  Brett,  and  politiciutis 
like  Mr  Gladstone,  denounce  it  as  coercion.  The  horror 
of  the  offence  appears  to  lie  in  its  being  committed,  not 
by  one  man,  but  a  combination  of  men.  Mr  Gladstono 
appeared  to  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  directors  of 
the  colliery  who  requested  him  to  turn  his  tenants  out  of 
their  cottages  because  they  had  refused  to  work  except 
on  their  own  terms.  Mr  Gladstone’s  interest  in  tho  pit 
might  justify  him  in  adopting  such  a  course  against  the 
miners,  but  that  he  can  even  tako  it  into  consideration 
deprives  him  of  all  right  to  criticise  the  action  of  the 
men.  Eviction  is  one  of  the  weapons  of  capital,  and 
Mr  Gladstone  is  welcome  to  use  it.  But  before  he 
begins  he  bad  better  cease  deploring  the  tactics  of  his 
opponents.  And,  above  all,  he  should  leave  the  rights 
of  minorities  alone  ;  they  are  not  involved  in  this 
dispute.  Besides,  the  institutions  dearest  of  all  to  his 
heart  are  precisely  those  of  which  the  very  existence  is 
a  standing  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

We  are  curious  to  see  what  Mr  Gladstone  will  do  if 
the  Unionists  persevere  in  their  determination  to  exclude 
the  obnoxious  men.  Not  the  least  unfortunate  result  of 
his  speech  is  that  his  wild  denunciations  of  Unionist 
tyranny  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  masters  to 


concede  the  demand  of  the  men,  or  for  the  men  to 
waive  it.  The  natural  consequence  would  seem  to  be 
that  Mr  Gladstone  will  be  forced,  in  mere  fairness  to  the 
masters,  to  evict  his  tenants,  and  the  leader  of  the  English 
Liberals  will  be  seen  using  his  power  as  a  private  land¬ 
owner  to  crush  one  of  the  first  principles  of  civil 
freedom.  The  political  warning  may  be  dismissed  with 
the  unavailing  regret  that  Mr  Gladstone  should  be  so 
extremely  injudicious.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a 
Liberal  leader  who  adds  to  the  weakness  of  a  reactionary 
and  alarmist  speech  the  folly  of  threatening  a  class  just 
rising  into  political  consciousness  with  the  withdrawal 
of  political  rights  ?  The  owners  of  capital  are  only  too  i 
ready  to  get  up  a  panic,  and  the  cry  of  Property  in 
Danger  may  easily  provoke  as  much  trouble  as  the  now 
discredited  watchword  of  the  Church.  It  would  do 
more  :  it  would  precipitate  the  bitterest  conflict  of  classes 
ever  seen  in  England.  Surely  it  is  no  business  of 
Mr  Gladstone’s  to  provoke  such  a  catastrophe.  We  can 
imagine  nothing  more  likely  to  do  so  (but  that  his 
audience  did  not  seem  to  mind  it)  than  his  weak, 
melancholy,  and  bitter  sermon  to  the  miners  of  Aston 
Hall.  E.  R.  I 

ADULTERATION. 

Somewhat  sad  and  discreditable  is  the  revelation 
made  before  the  Adulteration  Committee.  It  was 
appointed  partly  in  the  hope  that  it  w’ould  demonstrate 
thj  inexpediency  of  legislation  so  stringent  as  that  now 
ill  force.  Grocers  smarting  from  the  lash  ;  large  whole¬ 
sale  houses  whoso  business  was  thrown  into  confusion 
by  meddlesome  analysts ;  the  multitudes  of  persons  who 
were  horrified  at  seeing  usages  knowm  to  the  trade  ” 
questioned  or  condemned,  were  hopeful  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  reveal  the  immaculate  purity  of  the  British 
tradesman  and  the  unsanded  and  strictly  saccharine  quality 
of  iiis  sugar.  His  character  for  integrity  had  got  rather 
elouded  by  reason  of  the  foolish  doings  of  inspectors  of 
nui.sanccB,  who  would  be  prying  into  honest  men’s  wares, 
and  by  analysts  with  old-fashioned  notions  about  the 
purity  of  tea.  And  what  is  the  result  of  the  inquiry  ? 
Tbat  the  trade  iniquities  which  we  all  suspected  exist  and 
flourish  ;  that  the  poor  or  middle  classes  are  the  prey  of 
sharpers  j  that,  if  it  be  somewhat  rare  to  vend  ingredients 
kiiown  to  be  injurious,  it  is  a  practice  common  and  even 
Koorcely  deemed  censurable  to  depreciate  quality,  and  to 
mix  ingredients  that  will  increase  weight  or  bulk.  The 
drink  of  the  poor,  popularly  supposed  to  be  beer  or  gin, 
is  more  accurately  beer  and  Spanish  juice,  molasses, 
vitriol,  and  turpentine.  Our  middle  classes  prefer  potato  ' 
spirit  or  sulphuric  ether.  To  gratify  a  whim,  it  is  called 
by  a  fiction  of  the  palate  sherry,  maraschino,  <&c.  Some 
of  us  live  on  wheaten  bread ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  , 
community  prefer  a  mixture  of  wheat,  chalk,  and  alum.  ; 
I’uro  tea  is  not  unknown ;  but  probably  the  doctored  j 
sort  is  the  more  common.  In  all  quarters  do  we  hear  ! 
the  same  story.  An  article,  ticketed  with  a  Moscow 
prize  medal,  prepared  and  sold  by  an  M.P.  and  member 
of  the  Adulteration  Committee  as  a  nutritious  food  for 
“infants  or  invalids,”  was  pronounced  by  an  analytical 
chemist  to  be  merely  the  starch  of  the  laundry  without 
the  blue.  Patents  are  taken  out  for  processes  for  making 
substance  called  “  butterinc,”  which  becomes  high-priced 
Dorset  batter  in  the  shops  frequented  by  the  poor.  It 
may  not  bo  true  that  tea  is  extensively  adulterated  in 
this  country.  The  majority  of  the  witnesses  were  of 
opinion  that  the  nasty  work  is  done  by  tlie  Chinese. 
But  with  the  exception  of  the  evidence  on  this  point, 
pretty  nearly  all  the  testimony  went  to  show  that  there  i 
was  urgent  necessity  for  the  Adulteration  Act,  that  it  | 
w'as  not  more  stringent  than  is  expedient,  and  that  it  j 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

No  doubt,  if  not  to  traders,  at  all  events  (o  (heir  cus-  . 
ioraers,  agitators  for  the  repeal  of  the  Adulteration  Act  , 
incur  suspicion,  not  nnnatural,  but  sometimes  unjust. 
They  encounter  a  prejudice  >vliich  they  vainly  ask  the 
world  to  shake  off.  They  may  indeed  say,  “  VVe  do  not 
ask  for  free  trade  in  adulteration.  We  are  willing  to  be 
honest,  to  be  tried  by  a  high  standard,  and  to  do  our 
host  to  make  every  ounce  retailed  at  our  counters  genu¬ 


ine.  But  w'e  protest  against  the  abuse  of  a  good  thing. 
We  complain  of  the  crusade  against  poor  unoffending 
grocers.  It  is  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunates  fined  and 
held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  world  for  vending  what  they 
did  not  know  to  be  adulterated  that  we  crave  mercy. 
We  wish  to  protect  them  against  ignorant  or  contradic¬ 
tory  analysts,  and  to  protest  against  the  petty  persecu¬ 
tion  of  small  tradesmen.”  When  this  or  the  like  of  it  is 
said,  one  has  at  least  the  right  to  examine  whether 
the  enemies  of  the  Act  have  always  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  such  legitimate  agitation.  We  ought  to 
dismiss  prejudice,  bub  not  caution.  Now  we  all 
know  that  before  the  Committee  was  appointed  various 
attempts  were  made  to  blunt  this  sharp  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  Act.  On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  it  was 
put  into  force,  an  inspector  of  nuisances  called  at  the 
shop  of  a  provision  merchant,  and  asked  for  a  pound  of 
butter.  He  was  served  with  a  lump  of  nastiness,  which 
proved  on  .examination  to  be  a  compound  of  stearine, 
tallow,  lard,  and.palm  oil.  The  magistrate  before  whom 
this  case  was  brought  dismissed  the  summons  against 
the  shopkeeper,  on  the  ground  that  be  had  not  expressly 
said  that  his  butter  was  genuine,  and  that  he  was  not 
aware  the  butter  was  tampered  with.  The  magistrate’s 
decision  w’as,  however,  set  aside,  and  the  Court  emphati¬ 
cally  protested  against  a  construction  which  would  reduce 
“  almost  to  a  nullity  ”  an  Act  for  “  the  more  effectual” 
repression  of  adulteration.  Only  the  other  day  wo 
witnessed  a  fresh  attempt  to  clip  the  claws  of  this  Act, 
the  terror  of  smug  cheats.  A  customer  bought  of  a 
Birkenhead  tea-dealer  two  ounces  of  green  tea  at  6^*1.  an 
ounce.  The  shopkeeper  was  warned  that  the  tea  was 
purchased  in  order  to  be  analysed ;  and  he  volunteered 
the  remark  that  all  his  teas  of  that  value  and  upwards 
were  guaranteed  genuine.  Subjected  to  analysis,  the 
genuine  tea  proved  to  be  thickly  coated  with  gypsum 
and  Prussian  blue.  The  “  green  tea  ”  proved,  in  fact, 
to  be  “  painted  tea.”  “  But,”  said  the  vendor,  “nobody 
sella  pure  green  tea.  All  that  comes  to  us  from  China 
under  that  name  is  painted  before  it  leaves  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese.  AVe  did  what  everybody  does.”  The  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench  rejected  the  plea,  “everybody  does 
it  ” — a  plea  which,  if  once  admitted,  might  end  in  every 
rogue  going  scot  free.  The  preamble  of  the  Act  pretty 
distinctly  says  that  it  ivaa  passed  just  because  “every¬ 
body  does  it and  the  plea  is,  to  our  mind,  not  a  defence 
but  a  brazen  avowal  of  the  offence,  and  a  justification  of 
the  punishment. 

Bailied  in  their  effort  to  disarm  the  law,  certain  gentle¬ 
men  now  wish  to  get  it  repealed.  They  say  that  it 
operates  unfairly,  inasmuch  as  it  fines  persons  who  sell 
aifticles  which  are  known  to  be  mixed.  Genuine  mustard 
is  never  sold,  and  would  not  be  purchased  by  an  ordi¬ 
nary  customer,  who  expects  a  mixture  of  flour,  turmeric, 
and  mustard.  Why,  then,  should  the  vendor  of  the 
regular  article  be  punished  ?  Why  should  ho  not,  w'O 
ask?  Why  should  he  escape  by  declaring  his  wares 
to  be  that  which  it  is  alleged  they  are  known  to  be  ? 
With  some  truth  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
analyse  tea  in  bond  before  it  is  distributed  among  retail 
dealers.  Granting  the  propriety  of  this  suggestion,  we 
trust  that  the  present  mode  of  analysing  the  stock  of 
local  tea-merchants  will  not  be  relinquished.  The  one 
mode  need  not  exclude  the  other.  In  truth,  it 
would  only  be  sycophancy  to  Grooerdom  which  would 
relax  in  any  way  an  Act  beginning  to  give  the  poor 
the  certainty  that  when  they  bay  butter  it  will  not 
be  lard  or  horse  fat,  and  that  when  they  order  tea  it 
will  not  be  sloe  leaves  or  painted  refuse.  Of  coarse  it 
disturbs  many  a  grocer  or  publican  who  once  sold  his 
spurious  wares  and  pocketed  the  dirty  profit  of  iniquity 
in  peace.  AVo  want  him  disturbed.  May  his  days  be 
anxious,  his  nights  sleepless.  An  Adulteration  Act 
w’ould  be  a  poor  and  useless  measure  did  it  not  excite 
hatred  and  alarm.  “  I  have  dcsti'oycd  six  tons  of  butter 
since  the  Act  came  into  operation,”  was  the  recent  frank 
confession  of  a  guilty  butter  merchant.  AVhat  greater 
eulogium  of  an  Act,  the  praises  of  which  are  sung  in  the 
households  of  the  poor,  even  if  hatred  of  it  is  breathed 
by  the  trade?  John  Macdonell. 
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THE  DWELLINGS  OP  THE  POOR  IN  LARGE 

TOWNS. 

There  is  an  article  in  Macmillan^s  Magazine  for  June  on 
the  “  Homes  of  the  London  Poor,”  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  to 
which  we  would  call  attention.  Miss  HilPs  name  is  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  her  efforts  to  raise  the  poor  by 
improviuj^r  their  dwellings  that  an  article  from  her  on  this 
subject  cannot  fail  to  have  great  weight ;  and  we  are  glad 
that,  at  a  time  when  the  question  is  being  actively  agitated, 
she  should  have  given  the  results  of  her  experience  in  a 
popular  shape,  and  shown ,  in  a  way  which  will  come  home 
to  the  general  public — for  whom  the  drier  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  memorials  and  reports  have  little  illumimating 
power — the  grounds  which  render  it  impossible  for  private 
enterprise  alone  to  cope  successfully  with  the  needs  of  such  a 
gigantic  city  as  London,  and  the  importance  and  urgency  of 
State  assistance  in  the  matter. 

Miss  Hill  tells  us  that  she  had  for  a  long  time  hoped  that 
the  problem  of  improving  the  dw’ellings  of  the  London  poor 
might  be  solved  by  the  gradual  extension,  from  court  to 
court  and  from  street  to  street,  of  private  enterprise ;  but 
last  year  it  became  clear  to  her  that  any  such  hope  must  be 
vain.  ^  Obstacles  of  a  nature  which  no  private  societies  or 
individuals  could  overcome  stand  in  the  way.  These  are  : 
firstly,  the  absence  of  power  to  compel  the  owners  of  house 
property  to  sell,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove 
houses  which  are  not  in  themselves  defective,  but  which  shut 
out  light  and  air  from  smaller  houses  that  have  been  built 
close  Dehind  them.  Secondly,  the  absence  of  the  power  of 
compensating  owners  whose  houses  are  condemned  and  pulled 
down  under  Mr  Torrens’s  Act ;  the  want  of  such  power 
naturally  making  sanitary  inspectors  shrink  from  enforcing 
the  law  except  in  extreme  instances.  Ai.d,  thirdly,  the 
difficulty  about  titles.  In  many  cases  “  a  man  is  found  in 
possession  who  is  willing  to  sell  but  has  no  title-deeds.  Such 
a  person,  of  course,  cares  only  to  collect  the  rents,  and  carefully 
abstains  from  spending  anything  on  the  property  for  fear  of 
losing  the  value  of  his  improvements  should  anyone  with  a 
better  title  appear.”  As  Miss  Hill  observes,  no  person  or 
company  intending  to  lay  out  money  in  improvements  would 
venture  to  purchase  under  such  circumstances. 

Miss  Hill  gives  a  striking  example  of  the  first  class  of 
obstacles.  She  was  asked  if  she  could  do  anything  to  improve 
a  certain  court  in  Drury-lune,  in  the  possession  of  a  company 
that  had  done  its  utmost  in  the  way  of  expenditure  to  make 
the  houses  healthy  and  comfortable ;  the  directors  thinking 
her  system  of  personal  supervision  might  succeed  where  their 
efforts  had  failed.  But  she  found  that  though  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  the  people  to  keep  the  windows  clean,  “  instead 
of  leaving  black  strings  of  dirt  on  every  pane  and  heaped 
accumulations  of  dirt  on  every  ledge,”  yet  “  no  cleanliness 
would  increase  the  feeble  gleam  of  light  which  w’as  all  that 
could  descend  between  the  high  houses  and  surrounding  walla  ; 
nor  could  any  draught  of  fresh  air  ever  find  entrance  there.” 
The  houses  which  thut  out  light  and  air  belonged  to  persons 
who  had  “no  interest  in  awaiding  a  larger  share  of  liglit  and 
air  to  the  dwellers  in  the  court.”  And  no  one  could  compel 
them  to  do  so.  Of  the  sanitary  results  of  this  state  of  things, 
Miss  Hill  had  melancholy  evidence.  “I  said  to  a  woman, 

‘  YouVe  a  good  deal  of  fever  down  here.’  ‘Oh,  no!’  she 
replied,  ‘  not  now  ;  it  was  bad  ;  but  two  died  opposite  last 
Tuesday,  and  tw’o  at  the  end  on  Saturday  ;  we’ve  not  much 
now.’”  ^^ot  much  now  I  What  a  picture  those  words 
present  I  And  yet  this  court  is  one  far  more  favoured  than 
hundreds  of  its  kind  existing  everywhere  in  London  ;  for 
here  the  landlords  had  spent  and  were  willingtospcnd  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  make  the  habitations  healthy.  But  they 
were  powerless  to  touch  the  real  cause  of  the  evil,  viz.,  the 
surrounding  houses. 

Beyond  the  several  obstacles  which,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
stand  in  the  way  of  societies  or  individuals  improving  the 
houses  of  the  poor  in  London  on  any  really  large  scale.  Miss 
Hill  was  further  impressed  last  year  by  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  task,  as  shown  by  the  very  small  progress 
which  had  been  made  during  the  whole  of  the  thiity  years 
that  the  work  of  improving  the  dw  ellings  of  the  poor  has  gone 
on.  In  the  course  of  that  long  period,  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  the  existing  agencies  have  succeeded  only  in  providing 
accommodation  for  26,000  people — just  a  little  more  than 
half  the  number  yearly  added  to  the  population  of  London. 
In  striking  contrast  w’ith  this,  and  as  show’ing  the  difference 
between  private  and  municipal  action,  is  the  fact  that 
at  Glasgow,  in  the  course  of  only  six  or  seven  years,  23,000 
people  have  been  removed  from  their  dark  and  dirty 
“wyuds”’  and  transplanted  to  healthy  homes.  It  is  thus 
perfectly  clear  that  if  anything  really  effectual  is  to  be  done 
in  Loudon,  we  must  follow  the  prec^ent  so  successfully  set 
by  Glasgow’ ;  and  endow  some  public  authority,  such  as 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  | 


of  Works,  with  the  now’er  to  pull  down  defective  or 
obstructive  houses,  ami,  where  necessaiy,  build  them  up 
again.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  about  this.  We  give 
such  powers  daily  to  railway  coinpanie.s,  and  also  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  when  streets  arc  to  be  widened 
or  new  thoroughfares  made.  As  to  the  cost.  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  in  the  debate  in  Parliament  on  Mr  Kay-Shnttle- 
w’orth’s  motion,  expressed  his  belief,  founded  on  a  very  wide 
experience,  that  a  rate  of  Id.  in  the  ]>ound  w’ould  suffice  ;  but 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  submitted  to  very  much  higher 
rating  with  hardly  a  murmur,  and  no  stronger  opposition 
would,  we  should  think,  be  offered  in  Txindon,  Moreover,  as 
has  been  distinctly  pointed  out,  the  measure  so  far  from 
entailing  a  permanent  addition  to  the  burthens  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  would  in  all  probability  eventually  diminish  them,  as  a 
large  amount  of  money  now  required  for  g.aols,  lunatic  asylums, 
and  hospitals  would  be  saved.  Of  the  immense  difference  in 
the  healthiness  of  the  model  lodging  houses  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  metropolis,  we  have  striking  proof  in  the 
respective  death-rates;  the  aver.ige  death-rate  is  21*6  per 
1,000,  whilst  that  of  the  improved  dw’ellings  is  only  16*8,  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  sick-rate  is  double  the  death-rate, 
the  comparison  becomes  still  more  striking. 

Although  it  is  desirable  that  whatever  public  authorities 
are  entrusted  with  the  power  of  demolition  should  also  have 
the  pow’er  to  rebuild,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  w’ould  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  it.  At  Glasgow,  as  soon  as  the  ground  was 
cleared,  “builders  rushed  in  and  built  whole  streets  ;  ”  and  in 
London  the  same  thing  w’ould  be  almost  certain  to  happen.  As 
matters  at  present  stand,  a  great  deal  of  capital  which  it  is 
desired  to  invest  in  this  way  is  lying  idle  ;  Sir  Sidney  Water- 
low’s  company  alone  having  some  150,000/.,  and  the 
Peabody  Trustees  nearly  300,000/.  unemployed  ;  whilst 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  a  channel  was  opened, 
large  amounts  of  money  from  jdiilanthropically  disposed 
persons  would  flow  in.  Some  misapprehension  exists  ns 
to  the  rate  of  interest  which  these  investments  in  improved 
dw’ellings  for  the  poor  are  able  to  pay.  In  Glasgow  many 
of  them  pay  as  much  as  10/.  per  cent,  (but  these  lodgings, 
we  understand,  are  let  by  the  night,  which  is  a  more  lucrative 
mode  of  letting),  and  all  Miss  Hill’s  properties  pay  5/.  percent. 
And  this  profit  is  exclusive  of  all  demands  for  repairs,  &c. 
It  is  sometimes  contended  that,  whereas  ordinary  house 
property  pays  8  per  cent^  the  improved  dwellings  pay  only  5 
percent,  Wt  the  distinction  between  gross  profit  and  net  protH 
18  here  overlooked.  In  the  latter  case  deduction  is  made  for 
repairs,  &a,  before  the  profit  is  declared  ;  in  the  former  it  is 
made  afterwards  ;  and  this  difference  in  the  mode  of  statement 
should  be  steadily  kept  in  view  in  comparing  the  rates  of 
interest  between  ordinary  house  property  and  houses  let  on 
phi lanthropic-com mercia I  pri n ci ple.s. 

One  very  important  point,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon,  is  that  if  the  present  house.s  are  pulled  down  new 
ones  can  be  built  in  their  place,  which,  wliilst  offering  all 
sanitary  advantages,  will  contain  a  far  greater  number  of 
people.  The  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  metropolis  is 
said  to  be  Westminster,  with  an  average  of  235  jiersons  to  an 
acre.  Glasgow’,  which  was  even  more  overcrowded  than 
London,  had  50,000  poor  people  living  on  80  acres,  or  an 
average  of  625  persons  to  the  acre.  Vet  the  Metrojiolitan 
Dwellings  Association  state  that  “they  can  house  1,000  per¬ 
sons  to  the  acre,  including  in  the  area  the  large  courtyards 
and  gardens  attached  to  their  blocks.’’  I'hiis  Glasgow,  if 
built  on  this  plan,  might  have  had  its  50,C(K)  |>eople  covering 
only  50  acres,  and  yet  comfortably  ami  healthily  lodged  ; 
Westminster  might  accommodate  with  perfect  ease  five  times 
the  numbers  which  are  now  too  much  for  it.  We  think  this 
is  a  sufficiently  conclusive  answer  to  those  who  ask  what  is  to 
become  of  the  people  whose  houses  are  pulled  down,  because 
they  are  now  living  in  such  an  overcrowded  state.  And  a 
very  satisfactory  answ’er  it  is  ;  for  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
with  which  Glasgow  had  not  to.contend,  but  which  besets  the 
question  of  housing  the  jjoor  in  London,  is  that  the  poor  must 
be  lodged  near  their  work.  We  cannot  remove  them  t(» 
the  suburbs,  as  was  done  in  Glasgow — the  distances  are  too 
great — but,  by  substituting  lofty  houses  for  tenements  one  or 
two  storeys  high,  we  may  obtain  accommodation  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  ample  not  only  for  all  present  needs 
but  for  the  needs  of  many  years  to  come.  C.  L.  Lewes. 


MR  BLIND  ON  ANCIENT  GERMAN  POETRY. 

On  June  24  the  statue  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  Chief  of  the 
Master-singers,  will  be  unveiled  in  his  native  city  of  Nurem¬ 
berg.  It  is  a  late  tribute  of  recognition  ;  coming,  as  it  does, 
well-nigh  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  great 
People’s  Poet,  whose  fame  once  stood  high  all  through  the 
Fatherland,  and  whom  Luther  and  Melancthon  had  acknow’- 
ledged  as  a  fellow-champion.  Even  as  Chaucer  is  recognised 
as  the  “  Father  of  English  Poetry,”  so  Hans  Sachs  is,  iu  a 
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great  meat>ure,  tbe  creator  of  the  drama  in  German.  His 
quaint  but  impressive  productions  range,  however,  over  a  far 
vaster  extent  of  the  poetical  domain.  Of  late,  his  memory 
had  fallen  into  oblivion ;  or  rather,  it  was  abused  by  those 
who  knew  uotliing  of  him  except  some  silly  verses  composed 
for  the  detraction  of  his  name  by  an  ignorant  enemy. 

For  tbe  double  object  of  propagating  a  better  knowledge  of 
tl)e  works  of  the  poet,  and  of  making  a  contribution  of  his 
own  to  the  Memorial  Fund  at  Nuremberg,  Mr  Karl  Blind — 
who  has  for  years  past  exerted  himself  to  vindicate  the 
memory  of  Hans  Sachs  and  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind 
the  necessity  of  re-publishing  his  works — recently  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Cavendisli  Rooms,  Mortimer- street, 
before  German  audiences.  The  theme  chosen  was  : — “Hans 
Sachs  and  the  Master-singer  Era  ;  with  references  to  the 
Minne  singers  " — i.e.,  the  Troubadours  of  Germany,  who  had 
flourished  between  tlie  twelfth  and  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  his  introductory  remarks,  Mr  Karl  Blind  referred  to  some 
powerful  passiiges  in  the  writings  of  Gottsched,  Wieland, 
Goethe,  Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  and  other  authorities  of 
highest  st:uidiiig,  all  of  whom  had  strongly  expressed  their 
indignation  at  the  ungrateful  treatment  of  the  memory  of  the 
great  Citizen- Poet.  Goethe  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  moulded  his  own  productions  upon  those  of  Hans 
Sachs.  He  borrowed  from  him  the  easy  rhythm,  the  facile 
rhyme,  and  a  certain  didactic  realism.  So  Goethe  relates  in 
his  IHchtuny  und  Wahrheit — adding  that  the  language  of  the 
Troubadours  had  offered  too  many  difficulties  for  him.  Now, 
a  bard  to  whom  a  Goethe  owes  so  much,  is  certainly  not 
unworthy  of  being  more  universally  known.  Those  err, 
moreover,  who  believe  a  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  chivalrous  Poets  of  Love  and  the  subsequent 
Master-singers.  Equally  mistaken  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  songs  conijmsed  by  Hans  Sachs,  as  the  head 
of  the  Nuremberg  school,  contain  his  real  merits.  In  the 
five  folio  volumes  published  under  his  own  supervision 
not  a  single  one  of  his  MehterAieder  was  received.  These 
latter  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  school ;  with  the  exception  of 
a  few,  they  are  unpublished  to  this  day.  The  proof  of  the  gra¬ 
dual  rise  of  the  schools  of  Civic  Poets  from  the  previous 
associations  of  the  Minne-singers  occupied  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Karl  Blind’s  first  lecture.  The  word  “  Minne¬ 
singer”  is  of  quite  recent  date.  The  word  “  MeUter'*  applied 
to  both  kinds  of  mediteval  poets.  Among  both  the  Poetical 
Art  was  taught  by  formal  schooling  ;  and  the  more  aristocratic 
.adepts  of  the  lyre,  as  well  as  the  civic  bards,  were  singers  in 
the  ancient  Orphic  sense.  Both  delivered  their  poems  bv 
means  of  melodious  chant.  Nor  did  noble  birth  characterise  all 
the  Minne-singers.  Even  among  them  we  find  a  smith,  a  fisher¬ 
man,  a  glass-blower,  a  school  rnastei — nay,  a  Jew,  Siisskind,  of 
Trim  berg,  of  whom  there  exists  a  Posa-like  song  about  the 
Freedom  of  Thought.  In  Grimm’s  opinion  the  line  of  con¬ 
tinuation  between  the  Minne  and  the  Master  Song  admits  of 
no  d  »ubt.  Gradually,  even  as  in  France,  the  jioetry  of  wan¬ 
dering  troubadours  degenerated  under  the  hands  of  itinerary 
rhymesters  and  jongleurs.  The  nobility  having  in  the  mean¬ 
time  changed  for  the  woree  into  robber-knights,  the  towns, 
where  Art  and  Architecture  had  revived  and  Freedom 
flourished,  became  the  refuge  of  Poesy,  in  whose  face  the 
castle-gates  were  henceforth  shut.  Incidentally  Karl  Blind 
provetl  the  error  into  which  Gervinus  had  fallen,  when  assert¬ 
ing  that  Oscar  von  Wolkenstein  was  one  of  the  revivers  of 
the  true  chivalric  song.  The  lays  of  that  lans<pienet  knight, 
who  was  a  strange  mixture  of  a  doughty  hero,  a  Don  Quixote, 
and  a  Sancho  Panza,  are,  in  the  main,  rather  characterised 
by  a  boorish,  half-crazy  bacchanalianism.  Gervinus,  whose 
work  is  otherwise  so  highly  valuable,  had  equally  misconceived 
the  nature  of  many  lays  of  Muscatbliit,  one  of  the  forerunners 
of  the  Master-song.  Though  a  ferocious  enemy  of  the  Huss¬ 
ites,  Muscatbliit  has  some  touching  lays,  reminding  us  of 
Gretcheu’s  “Song  at  the  Spinning  Wheel,”  and  of  her  cry  of 
despair: — neige,  du  Sidimerzensreiche.^’  In  connection 
witli  Wolkenstein’s  poetical  escapades,  the  queer,  hilarious. 
Ecclesiastical  Hymns  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  described. 
In  them  remarkable  traces  of  heathen  Germanic  liymns  seem 
to  linger.  The  extraordinary  Song  Dances  and  Danced  Songs 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  also  shown  to  be  connected  with 
Pagan  saerificial  dances.  Finally  the  Wdehter-Liedert  which 
form  quite  a  liteniture  of  their  own,  were  gone  into.  It  was 
proved  that  one  of  the  most  famous  Reformation  songs  of 
Hans  Sachs  (“The  Nightingale  of  Wittemberg  ”)  was  moulded 
upon  the  tone  of  one  of  those  yVachter-Lieder  "which  treated, 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet  manner,  of  the  passions  of  the  heart. 
A  comparison  between  the  VolksAied  and  the  Master-song 
concluded  the  first  lecture. 

In  his  second  lecture  Karl  Blind  gave  a  full  account,  from 
the  original  sources,  of  the  institutions  and  quaint  customs  of 
the  Master-singer  schools.  He  dwelt  upon  the  strong  pa¬ 
triotism  of  those  burgher-poets ;  their  manly,  independent 
spirit ;  their  hatred  of  Romish  priestcraft  and  of  princely 
tyranny.  This  civic  element,  with  its  ideal  aspirations. 


formed  the  main  strength  of  the  Reformation.  The  egotism 
of  Princes  made  the  Reformation  miscarry  in  a  political  and 
onl^  half  succeed  in  a  religious,  sense,  and  was  the  cause  of 
a  disruption  under  which  Germany  suffered  for  centuries. 
Great  was  the  influence  of  the  Master-singers  in  fixing  the 
German  language.  The  writings  of  Rosenbliit,  half  a  centuiy 
before  Luther’s  birth,  are  couched  already  in  almost  the  same 
sjieech  as  Luther’s  translntion  of  the  Bible.  In  alluding  to  the 
social  customs  of  the  Master-singers,  the  speaker  gave  a  treatise 
upon  the  Carousing  Songs  of  Germany,  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  Minne-singers,  properly  speaking 
had  no  drinking-songs.  Yet  the  specimens  extant  from  their 
time  are  of  a  grossly-merry,  Gargantua-like  character,  not 
fitting  in  at  all  with  the  romantic  tone.  Those  of  a  later 

f»eriod  are  of  a  lighter,  frolicsome  kind.  A  portion  of  the 
ecture  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  gradual  change 
in  the  treatment  of  womankind  ;  chivalrous  notions  being 
gradually  supplanted  by  a  spirit  of  satire.  The  root  of  the 
nobler  feelings  of  veneration  for  womankind  is  generally 
sought  for  in  chivalry.  They  are  traceable,  however,  to  the 
ideas  of  the  earliest  Teutonic  races,  who  were  dissimilar  in 
this  from  the  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Semites.  A  kindred  tone 
is  only  found  among  the  ancient  Aryans  of  Hindustan ;  as 
may  be  seen  from  Kalidasa’s  “  Story  of  the  Golden  Ring,”  in 
which  the  adventures  of  Sakuntala  and  King  Dushjanta  are 
detailed  in  passages  coming  close  to  the  tenderest  lied.  The 
remainder  of  the  second  lecture  was  occupied  by  a  full 
biography  of  Hans  Sachs.  In  opposition  to  those  who  mis¬ 
conceive  the  character  of  the  erroneously  so-called  “cobbler” 
of  Nuremberg,  Karl  Blind  showed  the  vast  extent  of  the 
knowledge  of  that  People’s  Poet,  who  in  his  youth  had  learnt 
I.atin  and  Greek  ;  who  in  his  manhood  had  himself  turned  one 
of  Reuchlin’s  Latin  writings  into  German  ;  who  had  read  the 
translated  works  of  almost  all  the  classic  authors,  poets, 
philosophers,  historiographers  ;  w'ho  knew  even  the  “  Bidpai”^ 
and  the  Koran  ;  and  from  w’hose  studious  attention  scarcely 
any  important  contemporary  w’ork  did  escape.  All  the 
aspects  of  the  great  influence  wielded  by  Hans  Sachs  were 
here  discussed  :  how  he  had  contributed  to  the  victory  of  the 
Reformation  movement ;  how  he  had  called  up  the  nation 
against  Turkish  invasion  ;  what  he  had  written  in  praise  of 
Swiss  liberty  ;  and  with  what  courage  he  had  bearded 
despotic  princes  and  nobles  whilst  singing  the  praise  of 
his  own  native  free  city,  and  defending  the  cause  of  the 
Fatherland.  A  well-to-do  burgher,  living  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances,  Hans  Sachs — in  the  picture  we  have  of  him  when  he 
was  fifty-one  yeai-s  old  —  rather  gives  the  impression  of 
a  stalwart  mediseval  burgomaster.  Born  in  1494 ;  twice 
married,  the  second  time  in  his  sixty-seventh  year :  he  died 
in  1576,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  All  the  children  of  his 
first  marriage  had  died  before  him.  His  last  days  are 
described  in  a  touching  poem  by  Puschinann,  one  of  his 
disciples.  Fate  has  so  willed  it  that,  owing  to  the  miseries 
which  befel  Germany,  the  renown  of  Hans  Sachs  became 
almost  extinguished  ;  but  in  truth  he  may  be  called  one  of 
the  intellectual  Fathers  of  New  Germany. 

The  third  lecture  was  exclusively  devoted  to  an  ample 
I'cview  of  the  extensive  works  of  Hans  Sachs,  which  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  compress  into  a  short  epitome.  His  dramatic,  lyrical, 
and  didactic  productions,  as  well  as  his  numerous  merry  tales, 
whicli  latter  have  been  imitated,  but  never  surpassed,  by  sub¬ 
sequent  writers,  were  described  and  criticised.  There  are  no 
less  than  6,048  pieces.  Taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  the 
old  Mystery  ami  Miracle  Plays,  Karl  Blind  showed,  in  the 
words  of  Gervinus,  that  Hans  Sachs  had,  at  any  rate,  the 
merit  of  having  transposed  the  whole  epic  material  into  a 
dramatic  form.  There  is  very  little  of  the  playwright’s  art 
in  his  tragedies  and  comedies ;  his  charactera  are  rudely 
drawn,  though  occasionally  with  an  impressive  touch  ;  the 
language  is  mostly  of  an  extreme  simplicity.  In  Lisabethes 
(the  same  subject  as  the  one  in  Keats’  Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of 
Basil;  taken  from  Boccaccio),  there  are,  however,  several 
passages  of  great  effectiveness.  The  wail  of  the  bereaved 
girl  over  the  head  of  her  murdered  lover,  and  her  vows  of 
revenge,  are  powerfully  rendered.  Of  his  comedies.  The  Un¬ 
equal  Children  of  Eve,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing.  The 
poetical  “Controversies,”  partly  of  a  serious,  partly  of  a 
satirical  and  humorous  kind,  form  a  species  of  their  own. 
The  power  of  language,  especially  in  everything  concerning 
the  Reformation,  surpasses  that  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten’s 
German  writings,  and  even  some  of  Luther’s.  A  noble 
revenge  against  the  magistrate  of  his  native  town,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  had  rebuked  the 
Protestant  ardour  of  the  Poet,  is  his  Praise  of  the  City  of 
Nuremberg.  Mr  Karl  Blind  then  reviewed  the  whole  of  the 
political  poems,  in  some  of  which  Hans  Sachs,  though  not  an 
enemy  on  principle  of  princes  und  nobles,  attacks  their  Go¬ 
vernment  and  their  corruf)t  rapacious  practices  with  all  the 
fervour  of  the  citizen  of  a  semi-Repubiican  town.  A  song 
of  ghastly  import  is  one  in  which  the  Poet  appears  to  pro¬ 
phesy  the  terrible  overthrow  of  Germany’s  power  in  the 
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Thirtj  Years’  War.  There  is  a  aipirit  of  gloomy  vaticination 
in  it,  reminding  us  of  Dante’s  strains.  It  is  unlike  almost  any¬ 
thing  else  Huns  Sachs  has  written.  The  remainder  of  the 
lecture  was  occupied  with  the  graphic  satirical  descriptions 
the  Poet  made  of  the  different  classes,  and  with  the  humorous 

Lansquenet  Stories,”  which  are  scarcely  matched  in  any 
literature.  After  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole 
activity  of  the  Nuremberg  master,  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
Master-si uger  Schools  was  noticed.  At  Nuremberg  they 
died  out  in  1770.  At  Ulm,  about  forty-four  years  ago,  there 
were  still  a  few  grej-headed  men,  the  last  relics  of  the  craft, 
who,  without  ^  books  or  notes,  still  sang  the  old  songs  in 
hostelries  ;  doing  it  as  in  a  dream  at  last,  they  handed  over 
their  insignia  and  documents  to  a  Choral  Union — and  that 
was  the  end  of  the  Master-song. 

Mr  Karl  Blind  concluded  by  observing  that  he  would  feel 
deep  satisfaction  if  he  had  in  any  way  contributed  to  awaken 
among  his  audience  an  enhanced  interest  in  ancient  German 
literature.  It  was  the  most  effective  means  of  obtaining  a  full 
knowledge  of  a  nation’s  past  grandeur  ;  and  no  people  stood 
more  in  need  of  going  back  to  this  source  of  its  own  strength 
than  the  German  nation,  which  had  only  begun  to  restore  its 
political  unity,  and  which  yet  has  to  win  back  its  old  popular 
freedom. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  USE  FOB  THE  LADIES. 

— Physiologists  have  been  for  a  long  time  trying  to 
make  out  of  what  use  can  possibly  be  that  little  organ,  spleen, 
wherein  our  ancestors  placed  the  seat  of  bad  temper.  In  the 
same  way  sociologists  must  often  have  been  puzzled  to  dis¬ 
cover  why  did  ** all-creating  Nature”  make  that  unserviceable 
thing — a  woman.  W  ine  times  out  of  ten,  when  anybody  has 
suggested  that  the  curious  piece  of  organism  might  possibly 
serve  this  or  that  obscure  purpose  in  the  body  politic,  the 
proposition  has  been  pooh-poohed  immediately,  as  on  the  face 
of  the  matter  absurd  and  out  of  question.  It  is  therefore 
with  the  relief  of  people  who  at  last  find  the  solution  of  a 
long  tantalising  conundrum,  that  many  of  our  friends  must 
have  exclaimed,  on  reading  the  ‘‘Leading  Journal  ’’  of  Satur¬ 
day,  “  Eureke  /  The  Times  has  found  it.”  There  is  a  use  for 
everything  in  this  world,  even  for  a  woman.  “  Women  could 
make  Epsom  livelier^  If  ladies  will  only  put  aside  the  silly 
scruples  which  keep  most  of  them  at  home  on  the  Derby  day, 
things  would  certainly  go  better  on  the  course.  It  is  to  be 
confessed  that  “  Possibly  a  good  deal  went  on  “which  rigid 
morality  might  object  to,**  but  yet  “  there  seems  to  be  no 
essential  reason  why  women  should  not  go  to  race-courses.” 
.  .  .  “As  the  day  draws  on,  the  scenes  on  the  race-course 
become  more  offensive.  The  great  gathering  must  be  left  very 
much  to  do  the  work  of  its  own  police,  and  what  is  more 
imperatively  needed  is  some  restraining  influence  that  shall 
raise  the  general  tone.  We  should  hope  to  see  marked 
changes  for  the  better,”  continues  the  Times,  “could  the 
gentlemen  who  preside  at  head-quarters  make  a  beginning, 
and  conspire  to  encourage  the  presence  of  ladies.  The  racing 
would  be  the  livelier,  though  the  betting  would  be  more 
dull ;  and  with  ladies  at  races  we  should  seldom  see  animals 
cruelly  over-ridden.”  So,  then,  to  make  Epsom  livelier,  and 
to  prevent  jockeys  over-riding  their  horses,  women  are 
encouraged  to  attend  scenes  which  are  confessedly  offensive  ! 
Of  course  if  the  object  were  to  record  their  votes  for  a 
Parliamentary  election,  and  to  prevent  husbands  from  beating 
their  wives,  it  would  be  altogether  a  different  matter ;  it 
would  then  be  unfeminine  in  the  extreme  for  any  of  them  to 
^‘affront  the  publicity  of  a  polling-booth”  (almost  as  dreadful 
as  that  of  a  railway  ticket  window),  wdierewith  their  modesty 
has  been  so  long  alarmed. 

I  am,  &c.,  C.  R.  K. 


THE  BASIS  OF  LAW. 

Sir, — Mr  Goldwiii  Smith,  in  his  article  on  “Female 
Suffrage,”  stirs  a  question  (though  apparently  unconscious 
that  he  is  doing  so)  closely  connected  with,  but  beyond  that 
of  Women’s  Suffrage,  namely  that  of  the  legitimate  limits  of 
State  action.  It  is  well  that  so  important  a  subject  as  this 
should  have  been  suggested,  even  in  the  heat  of  a  passionate 
opposition  to  the  just  claims  of  women.  Mr  Goldwin  Smith 
says  that,  “  law,  after  all,  though  the  fact  may  be  rough  and 
unwelcome,  rests  at  the  bottom  on  the  force  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  the  force  of  the  community  is  male.”  He  here 
defines  the  force  he  alludes  to  to  be  physical  forccy  for  even 
the  fiercest  woman-hater  would  scarcely  say  that  moral  force 
is  confined  to  the  male  sex.  Now,  admitting  it  to  be  true 
that  government  rests  upon  force,  that  although  force  may 
be  seldom  actually  employed,  yet  that  submission  to  law  is 
secured  either  by  the  direct  apprehension  of  the  force  avail¬ 
able,  or  by  the  habit  of  mind  formed  by  the  long-established 
recurrence  of  such  apprehensions ;  that  government  is 


the  direct  action  of  will  upon  will,  independent  of  the 
understanding  or  the  affections  of  the  person  acted  upon  ; 
that  force  expressed  or  implied  can  alone  give  effect  to 
that  action ;  of  what  immense  importance  it  is  that  due  limits 
should  be  assigned  to  the  exercise  of  this  coarse  but  necessary 
agent !  For  submission  without  consent  brutalises  the  resist¬ 
ing  forces  without  destroying  them  ;  where  the  will  is  over¬ 
borne,  judgment,  intelligence,  and  imagination  forbear  to  act. 
Reduced  to  weakness  by  restraint,  those  qualities  cease  to 
operate  on  the  will,  and  man  now  sinks  into  the  sullen  slave, 
and  then,  on  provocation,  flames  up  into  the  furious  rebel ;  he 
never  attains  to  the  sustained  activity  and  magnanimous 
forbearance  of  real  strength.  The  use  of  force  is  in  itself  an 
evil,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils ;  it  is  as  foreign  to 
the  nature  of  man  that  it  cannot  issue  in  improvement ; 
it  can  only  “guard  the  arena  in  which  improving  influ¬ 
ences  may  operate.”  It  is  the  thorny  fence  ;  it  is  neither 
the  plough  nor  the  seed ;  and  if  allowed  to  cover  the 
field,  it  effectually  chokes  the  crop.  Baron  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  in  his  book  on  the  sphere  and  duties  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  remarks,  on  this  subject,  that  a  Government 
cannot  possess  two  personalities  at  once;  that  its  prerogative 
of  making  itself  obeyed,  in  order  to  which  it  must  use 
force,  cannot  he  left  behind  when  it  undertakes  other  affairs  (such 
<08  the  direction  of  the  domestic  and  industrial  affairs  and  the 
daily  habits  of  the  people);  that  there  is  thus  imported  into 
those  affairs  a  spirit  opposed  to  their  nature,  dangerous  to 
equity  in  these  transactions,  and  greatly  inimical  to  their 
success;  and  that  experience  has  largely  shown  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  of  combining  with  provisions  for  security  and  jus¬ 
tice  (provisions  which  necessitate  the  use  of  force)  the 
attainment  of  other  ultimate  ends.  If  the  case  be  as  here 
stated,  how  grave,  then,  are  the  questions  which  we  must  ask 
and  answer— the  gravest,  perhaps,  which  our  day  presents  to 
us !  “  Is  Government  the  agent-general  of  society,  to  do 

whatsoever  may  seem  good  to  it  in  relation  to  every  or  any 
individual  ?  or  is  it  a  particular  delegation  for  a  particular 
object  ?  and  if  the  latter,  what  is  the  nature  and  what  are  the 
limitations  of  that  object?  ” 

Some  of  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  politicians  have 
maintained  that  the  State  exists,  or  ought  to  exist,  alone  for 
the  maintenance  oijusticey  for  the  mutual  security  of  citizens, 
and  their  protection  against  foreign  enemies  ;  and  that  with 
no  other  ooject  should  it  impose  restrictions  on  freedom.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  comment  on  the  wisdom  or  the  reverse 
of  this  rigid  definition  of  the  sphere  of  State  action.  I  wish 
only,  at  present,  to  point  out  that  had  our  Government  kept 
in  any  degree  within  such  limits,  it  is  probable  that  women, 
and  also  that  several  classes  of  men  (only  lately,  or  about  to 
be,  enfranchised),  would  not  at  this  day  be  feeling  and  express¬ 
ing  the  urgent  desire  and  necessity,  of  which  they  are  con¬ 
scious,  of  possessing  the  vote.  The  cry  of  the  unenfranchised 
classes  for  a  participation  in  the  making  of  the  laws  would 
not  be  what  it  is  to  day  had  they  not  begun  to  perceive  that 
the  undue  power  and  range  of  action  assumed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  tend  to  the  intolerable  oppression  of  minorities  for  the 
sake  of  the  interests  of  majorities.  Did  not  the  State,  by  its 
interference  with  industry,  prevent  action,  which  is  necessary 
to  happiness,  but  w'hich  can  only  produce  happiness  while 
action  is  spontaneous— did  it  not,  by  governmental  arrange¬ 
ments  for  objects  which  are  best  accomplished  by  sponta¬ 
neous  association,  threaten  to  paralyse  and  destroy  the  power 
of  associated  action  ?  and  did  it  not  sacrifice,  by  the  inevit¬ 
able  uniformity  of  State  handling,  the  finest  and  deepest 
feelings,  the  individuality,  and  the  personal  freedom  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  woman  whose  individuality  and  personal 
freedom  it  is  its  first  duty  to  protect? 

Mr  Goldwin  Smith,  in  asserting  that  government  rests  on 
force,  has  endorsed  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  our 
mouths  at  the  present  moment  for  demanding  the  vote  for 
women.  “So  long,”  women  may  say  to  the  Government,  “as 
you  employ  your  prerogative  of  force  w'ithiu  the  limits  of  the 
maintenance  of  justice  and  security  for  all,  we  do  not  so 
keenly  feel  our  need  of  the  constitutional  power  of  expressing 
our  will  which  you  grant  to  your  male  constituents.  But  so 
soon  as  you  abandon  the  principle  which  limits  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  Government  to  that  which  can  justly  be  done  by 
force,  and  introduce  that  element  into  the  details  of  our  per¬ 
sonal  and  domestic  affairs  ;  when  you  undertake  to  deal  with 
us  coercively  as  wives,  mothers,  sucklers  of  our  infants,  nurses 
of  our  sick,  winners  of  the  bread  which  we  require  to  sustain  our 
lives ;  when  you  place  us  under  forcible  sanatory  regulations 
in  order  to  facilitate  safe  profligacy  for  your  male  subjects  ; 
when  you  bring  the  brutalising  element  of  force  to  bear  on 
sacred  institutions  w'hich  can  safely  repose  only  on  inclination, 
affection,  and  an  inward  sense  of  duty, — then  we  cease  to 
recognise  any  providential  arrangement  whatever  in  the  state 
of  society  which  denies  us  the  power  to  protect  ourselves  ; 
and  we  desire  to  put  ourselves  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
opposing  our  moral  force,  in  the  simple  constitutional  method, 
to  the  force  now  in  your  hands,  by  which  you  bind  fetters  on 
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our  souls,  and  crush  out  of  us  all  sense  of  patriotism  and 
respect  for  law.” 

Josephine  E.  Butler. 


THE  CAT. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  no  sadder  illustration  could  be 
offered  of  the  injurious  educational  effect  of  a  Penal  Code, 
founded  upon  an  idea  of  retaliation  rather  than  reformation, 
than  that  contained  in  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe’s  article, 
published  in  the  Examiner  of  May  23rd,  in  which  that  clever 
and  enlightened  lady  pleads  for  increased  “severity^  of 
punishment  for  men  guilty  of  brutality  towards  their  wives, 
**iu  order  to  bring  home  to  their  dull  minds  that  other  men 
regard  them  with  horror.”  The  writer  does  not  tell  us  upon 
what  logical  grounds  “other  men,”  or  women,  are  justified  in 
regarding  with  horror  husbands  who  use  “severity”  towards 
their  wives,  while  proposing  to  imitate  the  “horrible” 
example.  The  wife-beater  holds  the  same  position  towards 
his  wife,  as  society  holds  towards  its  criminal  prisoners.  Uc, 
being  the  stronger,  has  his  wife  in  his  power,  and  when  she 
displeases  him,  and  offends  against  his  C04le  of  laws,  he  brings 
the  fact  home  to  her  dull  mind  by  severity  of  punishment. 
Society,  being  stronger  than  the  wife-beater,  has  him  in  its 
power,  and  Miss  Cobbe  suggests  that  it  should  bring  home 
its  displeasure  to  his  dull  mind  in  an  equally  vindictive 
manner.  For  a  long  series  of  ages,  our  Church,  our  Laws  and 
our  Social  customs  have,  laboriously  and  persistently,  taught 
mankind  that  God  made  womankind  for  them  ;  that  He  first 
made  man,  and  then  gave  to  him  woman.  Man  has  learned 
the  lesson,  and  he  does  as  he  likes  with  his  own.  If  he  is 
kind,  he  treats  his  piece  of  living  property  kindly ;  if  he  is 
unkind,  he  treats  her  unkindly.  Miss  Cobbe  is  (and  we  sin¬ 
cerely  respect  her  for  it)  extremely  tender-hearted  towards 
the  four-footed  property  of  man.  fcshe  protests,  with  reason 
and  justice,  against  the  brutal  surgeon  who  “unnecessarily” 
tortures  animals  by  vivisection.  How  is  it  that  she  does  not 
propose  the  partial  vivisection  of  that  surgeon  in  order  to 
bring  home  to  his  dull  mind  the  fact  that  other  men  regard 
him  with  horror  ?  If  it  is  wise  and  just  to  punish  in  kind  in 
the  one  case,  would  it  not  be  wise  and  just  in  the  other  ]  It 
is  true  that  the  surgeon  is  an  educateil  (!)  gentleman,  while 
the  wife-beater  is,  as  a  rule,  an  ignorant  and  poor  man.  But 
surely,  if  instruction  and  refinement  have  failed  to  teach  the 
gentleman  humanity,  his  mind  must  be  still  more  “dull” 
than  that  of  the  poor  wretch  who  has  had  no  such  advantages  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  still  more  necessary  to  bring  it  home  to 
him  that  other  men  regard  him  with  horror. 

To  me  it  seems  strange  that  so  clear-sighted  a  lady  should  ^ 
not  understand  that  if  we  teach  the  ignorant  poor  that  the 
right  and  proper  method  of  correcting  our  inferiors  is  by 
inflicting  upon  them  the  tortures  of  physical  pain,  they  are 
certain  to  learn  the  lesson  only  too  well,  and  to  imitate  our 
system  of  terror  only  too  closely.  She  herself  quotes,  with 
apparent  approval,  “Mr  Lecky’s  grand  principle  that  *  every 
system  of  legislation  is,  necessarily,  at  the  same  time  a  system 
of  education.’  ”  If,  then,  w’c  flay  the  Ixicks  of  those  who  1 
have  disobeyed  our  rules,  at  a  moment  when — dragged  from 
the  prison  to  the  whipping  post — they  are  quite  as  weak  and 
helpless  in  our  hands  as  any  wife  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal 
husband — what  right  have  we  to  expect  that  the  man  whose 
human  chattel  has  disobeyed  his  rules  should  be  more  mer¬ 
ciful  than  we  I  He  might  plead,  in  his  defence,  the  fact 
that  she  was  solemnly  “given”  to  him  at  the  altar  by  the 
male  parent,  whose  property  she  was  at  that  time,  and  that 
the  Church  solemnly  ratified  the  transfer  in  the  name  of  the 
Most  High.  Itetaliative  punishments  are  in  no  sense  educa¬ 
tional  for  good.  If  the  wife-beater  maltreated  his  wife,  in 
the  full  knowledge  and  malignant  enjoyments  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  inflicted,  heiear/is  nothing  by  suffering  in  his  turn  ;  and 
in  that  case,  the  punishment — like  stripes  inflicted  on  a 
caged  animal — is  simply  vindictive.  If,  without  cruel  pre¬ 
meditation,  he  simply  sought  relief  from  those  instincts  of 
anger  which  he  has  never  been  taught  to  control,  he  is  still 
human,  and,  though  rightly  subject  to  restraint,  capable  of 
improvement  by  human  metliods. 

The  cause  of  wife-beating  lies  deeper  th.an  the  mere  punish¬ 
ment  of  individual  brutality  can  reach.  The  first  step 
tow’ards  the  true  “protection”  of  w'omun  is  to  make  her 
absolutely  man’s  equal  before  the  law,  and  to  recognise  her 
absolute  right  over  her  own  person.  If  we  w'ere  to  pass  a 
law  for  the  flogging  of  w’ife-beaters  to-morrow,  they  would, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  resume  their  “rights” 
of  property  over  their  slaves.  Cruelty,  exasperated  by  the 
torture  inflicted  on  the  slave's  account,  would  easily  discover 
other  methods  of  making  itself  felt  When  our  Churches, 
our  Laws,  and  our  Social  customs  recognise  in  woman  man’s 
(‘(|ual,  and  proclaim  reverence  for  weakness  to  be  the  first 
<luty  of  the  strong,  then  wife-beating,  and  many  other  worse 
though  less  obvious  forms  of  oppression,  by  which  women  are 
more  degraded  than  by  stripes,  will  jiass  away. 

1  am,  &c.,  A  Woman. 


SWISS  WORKING  MEN. 

Zurich,  June  C. 

Your  readers  may  care  to  have  a  few  words  about  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Swiss  Labourers’  Association.  Not 
that  the  Schweizerischer  Arbeitei'  Bund  is  a  very  large  one. 
That  would  be  impossible  in  a  Republic  whose  population 
would  not  fill  the  City  of  London.  Nevertheless  we  have 
our  little  excitement,  about  which  you  will  doubtless  feel 
interested  in  learning  something. 

The  friends  of  the  workmen  nad  been  invited  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Zurich  at  Whitsuntide  ; 
and  the  organisers  addressed  themselves  to  the  Cantonal  Go¬ 
vernment  to  ask  for  the  use  of  the  Council  hall,  which  had 
been  hitherto  granted  without  hesitation  to  various  societies 
i  for  meetings  and  conferences.  In  reply  to  the  application  the 
Executive  kindly  placed  the  hall  at  the  disposal  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Murmurs,  however,  arose  amongst  the  Liberal  party  ; 
whispers  speedily  developed  into  noisy  clamour.  The  Swiss 
Federation,  it  was  said,  is  nothing  but  a  branch  of  the  Inter¬ 
national,  composed  of  enemies  of  religion,  of  the  family,  of 
pro|Derty  and  of  morality.  In  afifordiug  them  the  use  of  an 
official  hall  the  Government  declares  itself  their  protector 
and  ally  :  it  accepts  and  propagates  their  doctrines.  Meetings 
were  held  at  which  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  in  taking 
the  part  of  villains  against  honest  people  was  vehemently 
censured  ;  it  was  declared  that  the  pollution  of  the  sanctuary 
of  the  national  representation  was  not  to  be  tolerated,  and 
furthermore  that  if  any  heads  were  to  be  broken  over  the 
business,  the  Government  would  have  to  take  the  blame  on 
itself.  The  more  pronounced  Liberals  drew  up  a  petition  to 
the  Central  Assembly  with  a  view  to  forcing  the  Government 
to  a  revocation  of  its  decision.  Ten  thousand  signatures  were 
affixed  to  this  petition,  of  which  some  few  were  doubtless 
those  of  workmen  who  had  succumbed  to  pressure  on  the 
part  of  masters  and  foremen,  but  the  majority  of  which 
represented  men  who  believed  themselves  to  be  discharging 
a  sacred  duty  in  protesting  against  detestable  ideas  of 
foreign  impoitation.  The  Government  of  Zurich  was  both 
annoyed  and  embarrassed  at  this  unforeseen  storm  in  a  tea¬ 
pot.  To  give  way  and  refuse  the  use  of  the  hail  after  having 
once  granted  it  would  bean  indication  of  weakness;  on  the 
other  hand  to  persist  in  granting  it  would  be  to  incur  the 
risk  of  an  uproar,  possibly  of  bloodshed  ;  and  certainly  the 
matter  in  itself  was  not  worth  the  trouble.  The  last  time 
that  the  hall  had  been  lent  it  was  to  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Animals,  arid  it  was  hardly  right  that  a  society 
for  the  protection  of  workmen  should  be  less  favoured. 
Whichever  way  the  Government  decided  it  must  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  consequently  the  affair  w’as  carried  before  the 
National  Assembly,  with  a  request  for  instructions.^  Ninety- 
four  voices  were  in  favour  of  the  Executive  adhering  to  its 
course  of  action,  and  ninety-eight  were  for  taking  the  mani¬ 
festo  into  consideration.  This  unexpected  incident  caused  a 
painful  surprise  to  many  good  citizens,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
scarcely  credible  that  stormy  passions  could  ^  have  been 
awakened  by  such  a  bagatelle,  and  that  the  Liberal  party 
should  have  l>eeu  capable  of  such  intolerance.^ 

The  scandal  would  have  been  greater  had  it  not  been  for 
the  intervention  of  the  Municipality  of  Winterthur,  which 
declared  that  the  right  of  meeting  and  of  association  was 
iiiiperilled  by  the  petitioners  of  Zurich.  It  would  ignore  the 
International,  and  know  nothing  of  the  Federation,  further 
than  that  the  members  thereof  sought  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  by  peaceful  and  legal  means :  and  accordingly  it 
otfered  to  the  luture  Congress  the  use  of  its  Capitol — one  of 
the  handsomest  edifices  in  Switzerland — as  they  assert  at 
Winterthur. 

You  must  know  that  there  exists  a  rivalry  between  Zurich 
and  Winterthur.  The  first  is  a  city  of  bankers  and  professors, 
a  stronghold  of  patricians  and  an  entrenched  camp  of  the 
bourgeois  ;  in  addition  to  which  it  is  the  seat  of  Government. 
As  to  the  second,  it  is  an  active  and  ambitious  town,  which 
boasts  of  being  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  all 
in  one,  and  of  being  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious 
place  in  the  Confederation,  and  perhaps  in  the  w’orld.  It  has 
a  population  of  only  12,000,  but  it  was  barely  6,000  fifteen 
years  ago.  It  boasts  some  two  dozen  of  acknowledged  mil¬ 
lionaires,  and  sevenil  supposed  ones.  The  source  of  ite\yealth 
lies  in  its  manufactures  of  iron,  silk,  and  cotton  ;  it  is  the 
focus  of  four  lines  of  railroad,  and  will  shortly  be  the  focus  of 
seven.  Winterthur  has  young  and  energetic  men,  which 
Zurich  has  not ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  in  the  national  repre- 
sentiitive  Assembly  the  difficult  tasks,  strong  measures,  and 
high  responsibilities  are  thrown  on  the  Winterthuriaus  in 
preference  to  the  men  of  Zurich. 

The  programme  of  the  Federation  is  set  forth  in  a  dozen 
articles,  the  first  of  which  demands  the  abridgment  of  the 
daily  hours  of  labour.  The  regular  working  houi-s  in  Switzer¬ 
land  are  twelve,  and  the  workmen  insist  on  theii*  being  reduced 
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to  ten,  reserving  the  question  of  their  further  reduction  to 
eight.  It  is  only  as  a  secondary  point  that  the  Federation 
demands  a  general  increase  of  wages.  Next  come  plans  for  re¬ 
stricting  the  work  of  children,  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
that  women  who  do  the  same  work  as  men  should  get  the 
same  wages,  for  the  foundation  of  productive  associations,  of  a 
fund  for  mutual  assistance  and  pensions  for  old  age.  The 
Federation  asks  also  for  technical  schools  for  apprentices,  for 
bureaux  de  placement^  for  statistics  of  wages  and  subsistence,  j 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  working-class  generally  by 
formal  legislation.  ^  | 

The  portion  of  the  programme  which  demands  State  inter¬ 
vention  had  been,  at  the  Congress  at  Olten  last  year,  the 
subject  of  passionate  discussion,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
delegates  of  the  section  of  the  Jura  withdrew,  and  there  was 
a  rupture  between  the  German-speaking  fraction  and  the 
French-speaking  fraction  or  Bomands.  The  Bomands  quitted 
the  Congress,  and  thereafter  the  Federation  consisted  simply 
of  the  German-speaking  sections. 

This  year  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  Swiss  Federation 
and  several  of  the  German  sections,  particularly  that  of  Zurich. 
The  Swiss  Bepublicaus  thought,  after  the  fall  of  the  empire  at 
Sedan,  that  Germany  would  have  accepted  the  proposals  of  ■ 
peace  conveyed  by  M.  Favre  to  Bismarck.  They  deplored 
the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  spite  of  the  wishes 
of  the  population.  But  a  decided  majority  of  the  Germans 
who  had  emigrated  or  fled  into  Switzerland  were  delighted  ; 
by  the  conquest  of  the  two  provinces,  and  wished  nothing  | 
better  than  the  complete  humiliation  of  the  arch-enemy  and  j 
hereditary  foe  of  Germany.  Thus  two  parties  were  formed  i 
who  continued  the  unhappy  war  on  their  own  account — the 
Iteichsfreunde  and  the  Seichsfeindcy  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Empire.  Most  of  the  German  Socialists 
remained  in  the  camp  of  the  International,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  Bepublican  bourgeois  went  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
Imperialists,  and  a  newspaper  war  commenced.  The  “  Fdl- 
eiseriy”  the  organ  of  the  ^publican  Imperialists,  as  they  are 
called  here,  had  the  bad  taste  to  turn  its  wrath  against  the 
Swiss  Bepublic,  which  had  afibrded  it  an  asylum,  to  ridicule 
its  politick  contests,  and  to  laugh  at  the  great  institution  of  j 
the  Referenduniy  by  which  laws  only  become  final  after  the 
formal  approval  of  the  people  voting  in  their  several  districts,  j 
This  institution,  we  regret  to  say,  exists  only  in  certain  i 
cantons  ;  whereas  it  should  be  at  work  in  every  country  ' 
which  pretends  to  freedom.  As  for  the  Germans  they  were 
incessantly  hampering  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  by  their  intrigues,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
publish  a  brochure  bristling  with  slanders  and  personalities 
directed  against  several  of  the  members.  In  the  Congress 
the  ringleaders  of  the  dissentients  were  first  requested  and 
then  summoned  to  disavow  their  manifestations  of  hostility, 
and,  on  their  refusal,  they  were  formally  excluded  from  the  Fe¬ 
deration  of  Swiss  workmen.  Last  year  the  Nationalist  element 
of  the  Federation  broke  with  the  International  and  Federalist 
'  elements  of  the  workmen,  who  were  French  in  language  and  j 
opinions.  This  year  the  purely  Swiss  element  has  separated 
from  the  German  Nationalists. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federation  has  entered  on  a  path 
which  will  lead  it  into  a  quagmire.  I  do  not  a^e  with 
those  who  recommend  the  working  man  to  cut  himself  off 
from  public  affairs,  to  abstain  from  the  voting,  and  to 
abandon  everything  but  his  factory  and  his  shop.  I  hold 
that  every  citizen  ought  to  consider  all  human  interests  as 
his  own.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  every  association 
ought  to  have  its  speciality — a  strictly  limited  aim  ;  and  that 
it  ought  rigorously  to  observe  the  laws  and  regulations  of  its 
particular  branch  of  labour. 

These  good  folk  of  Winterthur  are  much  too  anxious  to 
secure  the  intervention  of  the  State.  The  State  will  only 
aid  them  when  they  can  afford  to  dispense  with  its  kind 
ofiSces.  Let  them  organise  themselves  as  working  men,  and 
simply  as  such  ;  let  them  display  their  power,  and  recognise 
the  fact  that  their  alliance  is  to  be  desiiW  and  their  hostility 
to  be  feared.  They  will  then  no  longer  be  puzzled  to  know 
what  politics  they  ought  to  adopt  Let  them  acquire  in 
small  matters  the  experience  which  is  indispensable  to  them, 
and  then  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  demand  that  the  State 
shall  act  upon  it  in  great  matters.  But  let  them  not  expect 
the  State  to  forbid  the  oppression  of  the  employed  by  the 
employer,  so  long  as  their  organ,  the  Tagwachty  has  only  one 
wing  to  fly  by — counting  as  it  does  but  1,500  subscribers 
amongst  5,000  members.  Let  them  not  expect  that  the  State 
should  take  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  life  and 
health  of  working  men”  so  long  as  they  themselves — who 
aim  at  altering  universal  laws,  at  reversing  the  wheels  of 
society,  at  realising  a  programme  of  twelve  articles  more 
diflicult  than  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules— contribute  an 
annual  sum  of  foi  ty  centimes  a  head,  and  so  long  as  they 
buy  at  the  doors  of  their  congresses — as  I  was  sorry  to  see 
done  at  Winterthur — many  more  cigars  than  democratic 
pamphlets.  Elie  Bbclus. 


LITERARY. 

UEBEBWEO’S  HISTOEY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

History  of  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Dr  F. 
Ueberweg,  late  of  Koni^berg,  Translated  fro  n  the  German  by 
George  S.  Morris,  A. M.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Vol.  II.  History  of  Modem  Philosophyy  with  additions  by  Dr  Noah 
Portei  and  others.  Hudder  and  Stoughton.  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Library. 

The  arrest  of  original  speculation  in  Germany  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  has  been  attended  by  a 
great  diversion  of  activity  into  the  line  of  exposition  and 
criticism  of  past  systems  of  thought,  and,  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  more  extensive  histories  of  philosophy,  several 
compendiums  of  a  superior  cast  have  been  written.  Chief 
of  these  are  Schwegler’s  (already  translated  into  English), 
Erdmann’s,  and  Ueberweg’s.  Each  has  its  own  merits,  but 
Ueberweg’s  has  proved  especially  serviceable  to  students. 
No  work  could  have  been  chosen  better  fitted  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  series  of  text-books,  original  and  translated, 
of  which  the  projected  Theological  and  Philosophical 
Library  is  to  consist.  Neither  would  it  have  been  easy  to 
find  a  translator  more  uniformly  careful  and  competent 
than  Professor  Morris.  He  has  performed  his  task,  often 
a  troublesome  and  delicate  one,  with  much  patience  and 
skill,  and  in  particular  has  lavished  care  on  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  which  are  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  book,  and  are  worth  nothing 
if  not  accurately  given. 

The  History — ‘Grundriss,’  or  Outlines,  was  all  that 
Ueberweg  himself  called  it — came  out  first  in  parts 
between  the  years  1862-4,  and  went  on  receiving  in  later 
editions  the  revision  it  could  not  but  need,  till  the  author’s 
premature  death  (at  the  age  of  forty-six)  in  1871.  His 
plan  is  to  set  forth  the  general  character  of  the  philosophy 
of  each  successive  period  or  each  leading  thinker  in  large 
type,  to  expand  the  statement,  more  or  less  critically,  in 
small  type,  and  in  a  type  still  smaller  to  give  elaborate, 
almost  exhaustive,  information  of  the  bibliographical  sort. 
The  treatment,  thougli  not  quite  uniform  everywhere,  can 
hardly  be  better  described  than  by  the  one  term  **  objec¬ 
tive,”  and  therein  lies  its  value  for  students.  In  no  work 
of  the  same  compass  is  so  much  positive  instruction  given 
concerning  the  more  important  philosophical  systems,  and 
from  none  can  on  the  whole  so  undistorted  an  impression 
be  gained  of  the  course  of  human  thought. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  the  translation  , 
now  published  deals  with  the  whole  modem  period  from 
the  time  of  the  Bevival  of  Letters.  It  is  in  this  part  of  his 
History  that  the  superiority  of  Ueberweg’s  treatment  is 
clearest :  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  ancient,  the  patristic 
or  the  scholastic  philosophy,  his  exposition  is  full  and  exact 
within  its  limits,  but  has  no  special  excellence  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  modem  philosophy  before  Kant,  German 
historians  generally  distinguish  two  lines  of  thought,  under 
the  names  of  Bealism  and  Idealism.  The  names  are  not 
only,  as  every  student  knows,  to  the  last  degree  ambiguous, 
from  being  put  to  so  many  uses,  but,  even  when  defined  in 
the  particular  sense  intended,  are  so  apt  to  mislead,  that 
Erdmann  (for  example)  is  found  placing  Berkeley,  because 
he  is  called  an  idealist,  in  the  same  general  division  with 
uncongenial  thinkers  like  Leibniz  and  Wolff,  altogether 
away  from  his  natural  associates,  Locke  and  Hume. 
Ueberweg  keeps  clear  of  such  error  and  all  ambiguity 
when,  in  the  spirit  of  Kant  himself,  he  distinguishes  the 
earlier  thinkers  as  empiricists,  dogmatists  and  sceptics. 
Also,  by  following  in  the  main  the  chronological  order 
and  thus  taking  up  the  representative  thinkers  of  each 
sort  as  they  emerged  under  the  varied  influences  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  he  does  the  utmost  possible  to  make 
his  treatment  unartificial.  He  goes  indeed,  if  anything, 
too  far  in  this  direction.  The  idea  of  other  historians  that  , 
modern  philosophers,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  may  be  all  disposed  in  two  lines  mnning  side  by 
side,  is  a  very  useful  one  when  the  character  of  the  lines  is 
accurately  fixed.  Experientialism  and  Bationalism  are 
perhaps  the  least  exceptionable  names  that  can  be  chosen 
to  mark  the  distinction  ;  and,  if  only  due  account  is  taken 
of  cross  influences,  as  from  Descartes  in  the  one  line  upon 
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Locke  in  the  other,  or  again  from  Locke  back  upon  Leibniz, 
we  get  at  once  the  simplest  and  truest  presentation  of 
the  course  of  modern  thought — not  only  to  the  time  of 
Kant,  but  on  to  the  present  day. 

Though  himself  not  a  follower  of  Kant,  Ueberweg  was 
yet  too  much  a  German  to  have  any  great  interest  in 
thought  within  the  last  hundred  years  that  had  not  direct 
relation  to  Kant's  critical  work.  The  largest  part  of  his 
Modern  Philosophy  is  therefore  devoted  to  Kant  and 
his  successors  in  Germany.  To  English  readers  this 
should  be  no  subject  of  regret,  seeing  how  much  still 
remains  for  us  to  learn  concerning  the  stupendous  specu¬ 
lative  movement  after  Kant,  and  the  more  because 
Ueberweg's  exposition  of  it  has  much  merit.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  he  came  later  to  see  the  need  of  having 
his  omissions  supplied,  and  resorted  to  philosophical 
authorities  in  different  countries  for  help  in  a  case  where 
his  own  knowledge  fell  short.  Hence  in  the  present 
volume,  as  translated  from  later  editions  of  the  original 
work,  we  have  contributions  on  French  Philosophy  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  by  M.  Paul  Janet,  and  on  Italian  Philo¬ 
sophy,  carried  back  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  by 
V.  Botta,  late  of  Turin.  Janet  might  have  written  at 
greater  length,  and  Botta  perhaps  more  shortly,  with 
advantage — at  least,  if  the  spirit  of  Ueberweg’s  treatment 
was  to  be  preserved. 

For  English  and  American  philosophy  Dr  Noah  Porter, 
president  of  Yale  College,  has  undertaken  to  supply  what 
was  wanting,  and  he  contributes  to  the  present  volume  more 
than  a  hundred,  for  the  most  part  closely  printed,  pages. 
Ill  these  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  recent  period 
untouched  by  Ueberweg,  but  first  goes  back  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  names  of  a  host  of  minor  thinkers  in  the  seven* 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Where  so  much  diligence 
has  been  displayed  in  mustering  references  that  henceforth 
become  easily  accessible,  there  is  always  occasion  for  grati¬ 
tude.  But,  in  another  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  more  than  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  such  a  mass  of  scraps  is  in  place  in  a  work 
that  is  professedly  a  text-book  for  students.  Dr  Porter 
had  evidently  in  his  'min  I  the  praiseworthy  intent  to  con¬ 
form  as  far  as  possible  to  Ueberweg's  plan  of  treatment, 
and  all  three  kinds  of  type  are  employed  by  him,  but 
there  the  conformity  seems  to  stop  short.  Instead  of 
being  very  carefully  digested  summaries  of  the  different 
modes  of  thought.  Dr  Porter’s  large-type  paragraphs  often 
are  mere  strings  of  references  to  literature  (for  which  there 
was  small  type  at  hand),  with  some  loose  and  mostly 
external  description  of  thinkers  or  their  works  thrown  in. 
And  decidedly  his  handling  whether  of  allies  or  opponents 
is  not,  like  Ueberweg’s,  “  objective.”  Scattered  about  are 
remarks  like  this  upon  Sir  W.  Hamilton  : — “  His  vast 
erudition,  acute  criticism,  catholic  spirit,  and  his  devotion 
to  truth  have  brought  blessings  to  the  English-speaking 
people,  which  they  will  be  slow  to  forget.”  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Dr  Porter’s  other  vein,  it  may  suffice  to  point  to  a 
wonderful  note  on  Mr  Spencegr  at  page  433.  It  should  be 
added  that  Dr  Porter’s  references  are  not  as  correctly 
printed  as  Ueberweg’s  and  the  translator’s  are  wont  to  be. 

G.  C.  R. 


HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY. 

llvurs  in  a  Library.  By  Lesdie  Stephen.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  characteristic  merits  of  Mr  Stephen’s  criticism  are 
independence  and  manliness  ;  its  leading  defect  is  an  imper¬ 
fect  appreciation  of  literary  qualities,  irrespective  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  which  they  may  be  associated.  Nor  must  this  theme 
be  of  too  refined  an  order ;  for  although  Mr  Stephen’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  usefulness  is  sufficiently  enlarged  to  include  exercises 
of  the  imagination,  his  standard  of  estimate  is  utilitarian 
still.  In  brief,  his  style  of  criticism  resembles  the  national 
style  of  cookery,  commanding  respect  by  its  sincerity  and 
simplicity,  and  unexceptionable  in  its  application  to  the 
solid  beef  and  plain  pudding  of  intellectual  repasts.  How 
the  mullets  and  woodcocks  are  like  to  fare  may  be  inferred 
from  this  delicate  r^mc  of  the  life  and  labours  of  De 
Quincey 

In  a  life  of  seventy-three  years  De  Quincey  read  extensively 
uud  thought  acutely  by  fits,  ate  an  enormous  quantity  of  opium, 


wrote  a  few  pages  which  revealed  new  capacities  in  the  laneuaae 
and  provided  a  great  deal  of  respectable  padding  for  magaziaesf  * 

A  man  competent  to  criticise  De  Quincey  could  no  more 
bring  himself  to  write  of  him  in  this  style  than  a  religious 
man  could  walk  about  in  church  with  his  hat  on.  Yet  Mr 
Stephen’s  indecorum  is  not  the  effect  of  flippancy,  for  flip¬ 
pancy  implies  levity,  and  he  is  in  such  solemn  earnest  as  to  be 
insensible  of  the  absurdity  of  disparaging  padding  ”  in 
reprints  from  the  Fortnightly  and  CortihilL  It  cannot  even  be 
said  that  he  is  blind  to  De  Quincey’s  great  qualities,  they 
merely  fail  to  impress  him.  He  commends  them  in  an  official 
sort  of  way  ;  but,  without  the  least  trace  of  ill  nature  or 
hostility,  has  evidently  much  more  real  pleasure  in  dwelling 
on  De  Quincey’s  characteristic  defects,  his  enormous  pro¬ 
lixity  and  laborious  attempts  at  humour.  Such  censure 
has  its  value  as  a  corrective  of  the  indiscretion  of  indis¬ 
criminate  admirers ;  it*  is  not,  however,  in  virtue  of  these 
imperfections  that  Do  Quincey  is  a  legitimate  object  of 
criticism,  and  when  everything  else  is  thrown  away  upon 
the  critic,  the  criticism  is  substantially  thrown  away  also. 

Mr  Stephen  probably  accounts  the  ethereal  his  forte,  for 
we  find  him  applying  his  rough-and-ready  method  of 
appraisement  to  two  other  writers  of  exceptional  subtlety, 
Balzac  and  Hawthorne.  The  essay  on  Balzac  is  exceedingly 
readable,  but  merely  repeats  what  has  been  frequently  said. 
That  on  Hawthorne  contains  some  very  sound  observations, 
especially  when  the  novelist’s  tenderness  for  the  super¬ 
natural  is  considered  as  the  attenuated  remnant  of  the  stern 
conviction  of  his  forefathers.  Mr  Stephen’s  depreciation 
of  ‘  Twice  Told  Tales,*  however,  proves  that  the  charac¬ 
teristic  differentia  of  Hawthorne’s  genius  is  most  acceptable 
to  him  when  alloyed  with  the  elements  present  in  the 
works  of  more  ordinary  writers.  Exquisite  as  are  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  elaborate  romances,  the  terrestrial  exigencies  of 
plot  and  construction  place  them  one  remove  further  from 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  writer’s  soul,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  degree  nearer  the  apprehension  of  his  critic.  Mr 
Stephen’s  comments  on  what  he  deems  the  trivialities  of 
his  author’s  local  colourii^g  show  how  imperfectly  he  has 
apprehended  Hawthorne’s  method  of  production,  the  slow 
continuous  absorption  of  the  spirit  of  a  scene,  or  a  social 
circle,  until  the  author’s  whole  nature  is  pervaded  by  the 
medium  in  which  it  has  so  long  dwelt,  and  the  reproduction 
is  almost  mechanical.  Hawthorne’s  note-books  exhibit  the 
writer  in  this  first  stage  of  passive  absorption,  and  the 
minutiae  which  annoy  the  reviewer  are  but  indexes  to  the 
completeness  of  the  process. 

Mr  Stephen  is  equally  unjust  to  another  great  writer, 
whom  we  should  have  expected  him  to  appreciate — Defoe. 
His  final  estimate  is  almost  as  disparaging  ai^  in  De 
Quincey’s  case.  ”  To  have  pleased  all  the  boys  in  Europe 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  is,  after  all,  a  remarkable 
feat.”  No  doubt,  and  how  has  it  been  accomplished 
'except  by  also  pleasing  all  the  men  ?  Crusoe’s  countless 
imitators  please  the  boys  ”  as  much  as  the  original,  but 
the  verdict  of  youth  is  not  ratified  by  the  maturer  judg¬ 
ment,  and  they  pass  away  with  their  own  generation.  The 
critic  is  severe  on  Defoe  for  the  absence  of  any  profound 
psychological  analysis.  We  admit  and  applaud  his  fortunate 
incompetence.  If  Crusoe’s  character  had  been  refined  it 
must  have  been  individualised,  and  the  gain  in  subtlety 
would  have  measured  the  loss  in  universal  human  interest. 
We  might  have  had  a  more  interesting  man  upon  a  desert 
island,  we  should  not  have  had  man  himself.  Properly 
speaking,  Crusoe  is  not  a  character  at  all,  but  that  far  rarer 
creation,  a  type.  Mr  Stephen’s  criticism  on  Friday  also 
conceals  short-sightedness  under  an  air  of  penetration. 

”  Friday,”  he  says,  is  no  real  savage,  “  but  a  good  English 
servant  without  plush.”  Very  true,  but  he  forgets  that 
we  do  not  see  Friday  as  he  is,  but  only  as  he  appears  to 
the  sole  source  of  our  information,  his  master.  To  the 
worthy  Robinson  his  Indian  retainer  actually  is  in  substance 
“an  English  servant,”  and  it  would  have  been  a  gross 
solecism  to  have  made  him  depict  what  he  was  unable  to 
conceive. 

The  most  satisfactory  of  Mr  Stephen’s  essays  are  the  two 
on  Pope,  and  it  is  significant  that  these  turn  on  moral 
rather  than  on  literary  questions.  It  has  been  Pope’s 
calamity  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  editor  only  too  exempt 
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from  every  symptom  of  the  lues  Boswelliana.  In  unsophis¬ 
ticated  days,  the  mere  fact  of  editorship  implied  admiration 
and  loyalty  ;  the  character  of  Aristarchus  and  Zoilus  were 
not  usually  combined  in  the  same  person.  It  was  reserved 
for  Mr  Whitwell  Elwin  to  assail  his  author’s  character  and 
depreciate  his  genius  while  bestowing  the  most  sedulous 
attention  upon  his  text.  Mr  Stephen’s  spirited  defence 
attests  the  generosity  of  sentiment  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  in  his  writings.  The  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell. 
Pope  had  two  consciences,  the  moral  and  the  literary,  both 
sensitive,  but  the  latter  paramount ;  the  dictates  of  morality, 
accordingly,  too  often  succumbed  when  brought  into  conflict 
with  the  exigencies  of  his  art,  or  his  reputation.  He  was 
not  intrinsically  less  virtuous  than  the  best  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  but  the  peculiarities  of  his  temperament  made  it 
easier  for  him  to  go  astray.  Mr  Stephen  may  possibly 
have  bestowed  too  much  pains  on  the  refutation  of  Mr 
Elwin’s  cavils  against  the  *  Essay  on  Man  ’ ;  it  might  have 
sufficed  to  have  informed  him  that  he  has  misconceived  the 
duties  of  an  editor,  and  that  a  perpetual  wrangle  between 
author  and  commentator  is  torture  to  the  reader.  The 
spirit,  however,  of  Mr  Stephen’s  remarks  is  excellent,  and 
their  conclusiveness  should  suggest  to  him  the  expediency 
of  confining  himself  to  those  departments  of  criticism  for 
which  he  actually  has  a  distinguished  vocation.  B.  G. 

MB  EDMUND  YATES’S  LAST  NOVEL. 

The  Impending  Sword.  By  Edmund  Yates,  Author  of  ‘  Black  Sheep,’ 
the  ‘  Yellow  Flag,’  &c.  London ;  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Mr  Edmund  Yates  is  the  Icarus  of  current  fiction.  At 
one  time  he  promised  to  attain  to  a  considerable  altitude, 
but  somehow  or  other  his  wings  got  scorched,  the  wax 
melted,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea  of  mediocrity,  where  he 
has  since  been  floundering.  Whether  we  shall  ever  see 
good  work  from  him  again  is  a  question  which  he  must 
decide ;  and  judging  from  his  latest  novel  he  would  seem 
to  have  given  the  negative  to  all  hope.  *  The  Impending 
Sword  ’  is  well  adapted  to  the  terrible  columns  of  those 
penny  journals  whose  object  it  is  to  lure  on  the  ignorant 
from  number  to  number  with  tales  of  blood  and  crime — 
mysteries  “  to  be  continued  ”  hebdomadally  :  but  to  put  it 
forward  as  the  ripest  work  of  a  writer  who  has  now  been 
for  many  years  before  the  public,  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
a  mistake.  It  is  distinguished  by  tragedy  without  pathos, 
and  volubility  without  grammar.  Presumably,  from  its 
dedication  to  certain  New  York  friends,  the  work  is  the 
outcome  of  Mr  Yates’s  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  ;  but  we 
trust  the  other  literary  results  of  his  Transatlantic  voyage 
were  of  a  more  satisfactory  character.  We  have  read  this 
book  thoroughly  and  honestly,  and  if  we  seem  to  speak 
harshly  concerning  it,  it  is  only  because  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  better  things  from  its  author.  The  literature  of 
fiction  at  the  present  day  is  in  much  danger  of  becoming  a 
cesspool,  whose  fetid  exhalations  threaten  danger  to  the 
common  weal ;  and  it  is  to  writers  like  Mr  Yates  that  we 
have  been  looking  for  assistance  in  reforming  it.  If  he 
had  it  not  in  his  power  to  speak  with  a  lofty  tone,  he  need 
not  at  any  rate  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  ultra-sensa¬ 
tionalists.  It  may  be  a  recommendation  to  the  bulk  of  the 
supporters  of  circulating  libraries  to  know  that  two-thirds  j 
of  this  story  are  occupied  with  the  details  of  the  commission  | 
of  a  murder,  and  the  discovery  of  the  murderer.  We  care  not 
to  argue  whether  novelists  have  created  a  depraved  taste,  or 
whether  readers  have  forced  such  style  of  composition  upon 
the  novelists  ;  there  it  is,  and  Mr  Yates  has  catered  for  it 
abundantly.  Yet  let  it  not  be  understood  that  we  are 
opposed  to  the  treatment  of  a  murder,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  crime,  in  fiction.  In  the  hands  of  the  great  artist 
crime  may  be  made  to  subserve  higher  purposes.  But  Mr 
Yates  is  not  a  great  artist,  and  the  result  is  otherwise. 
There  is  a  kind  of  vigorous  power  in  his  telling  of  the 
story  of  the  assassination  of  the  American,  Mr  Alston 
Griswold  ;  but  the  realism  is  too  coarse,  and  it  is  un¬ 
redeemed  by  those  touches  of  human  sympathy  which  we 
get  in  George  Eliot,  and  which  demonstrate  that  in  addition 
to  a  narrator  she  is  a  great  moral  teacher.  It  is  true  Mr 
Yates  may  reply  that  his  novel  bears  its  own  moral  with  it, 

“  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out but  then  we  knew 


I  that  already,  and  we  expect  that  a  writer  when  he  takes  up 
I  such  subjects  will  not  allow  their  glaring  details  to  be  always 
I  present  with  the  reader.  To  show  us  the  knife,  the  pistol, 
or  the  sword  with  which  a  murder  has  been  committed 
may  be  very  realistic,  yet  it  is  also  very  horrible ;  but  to  go 
deeper  than  the  surface,  and  get  amongst  the  motives 
which  prompted  the  deed,  is  the  task  of  a  higher  order  of 
genius  altogether.  Mr  Yates,  unfortunately,  in  this  novel 
I  shows  us  the  dagger  very  clearly,  dripping  with  blood,  and 
j  he  is  very  excited  and  successful,  animated  as  it  were  with 
I  the  scent  of  a  bloodhound,  when  he  is  upon  the  track  of 
I  the  murderer';  but  the  story,  after  all,  is  only  the  news- 
.  paper  account  made  voluminous  by  the  pen  of  a  ready 
!  writer— one  who  is  evidently  determined  to  eke  out  that 
orthodox  quantity  of  verbiage  enclosed  within  the  covers  of 
three  volumes. 

The  curtain  rises,”  as  the  author  himself  says,  on  the 
Empire  city,  and  we  are  introduced  to  life  in  Fifth  Avenue, 
where  Mr  Griswold,  the  banker,  has  a  splendid  mansion. 
Mrs  Helen  Griswold  is  a  beautiful  lady,  tenderly  beloved  by 
her  husband,  and  loving  him  if  possible  more  deeply  in  return. 
They  are  giving  a  magnificent  party  on  the  eve  of  Mr  Gris¬ 
wold’s  departure  for  Europe  upon  a  business  mission  of  great 
importance.  At  this  party  is  **  a  tall  man,  of  slim  but 
wiry  build,  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  with  a  long, 
thin,  close-shaved  face,  small  deeply-set  eyes,  and  thin 
bloodless  lips.  His  evening  dress  was  scrupulously  plain 
and  neat,  and  as  he  leant  back  against  the  wall  with  his 
legs  crossed,  one  hand  was  hidden  in  his  bosom,  while- 
with  the  other,  long  and  lean,  he  slowly  stroked  his  chin.”’ 
We  feel  intuitively  that  this  young  man  means  mischief,  not 
withstanding  his  apparently  inoffensive  demeanour.  Those 
small,  deeply-set  eyes  and  thin  bloodless  lips  ”  have 
told  the  tale.  With  prominent  eyes  and  rather  full-blooded 
lips,  of  course  one  feels  that  he  would  have  been  perfectly 
harmless.  This  snake  in  the  grass,  who  rudely  gazes- 
upon  Mrs  Griswold  the  whole  of  the  evening,  is  nameck 
Trenton  Warren,  and  he  is  the  banker’s  most  confidential 
adviser.  In  his  care  Mr  Griswold  leaves  his  wife  ;  all  her 
letters  are  to  be  forwarded  through  him,  because  for  secret 
reasons  her  husband  travels  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Foster.  Need  we  rob  Mr  Yates  of  the  secret  of  his  plot  ? 
Our  space,  if  not  the  law,  forbids  us :  and  besides,  **  secret, 
God  bless  you,  there  is  none  to  rob,  sir.”  There  is,  indeed, 
a  gay  dinner  at  Bichmond,  and  some  incomparable  turtle- 
soup  at  the  Adelphi  in  Liverpool,  with  which  we  might 
make  our  readers’  mouths  water ;  but  that  is  incidental 
and  collateral.  Slowly  and  surely  the  irresistible  wheel  of 
destiny  moves  forward,  in  a  well-worn  rut,  towards  a  welU 
worn  catastrophe.  From  that  drawing-room  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue,  any  imagination  familiar  with  the  Surrey  Theatre- 
might  have  travelled  unaided,  if  not  to  the  precise  form  of 
murder  in  the  precise  place  which  Mr  Yates  has  been 
pleased  to  select,  at  least  to  something  nearly  as  horrible 
and  bloody.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr  Griswold  is  stabbed 
by  a  pretended  philanthropist,  in  a  low  quarter  in  Liver- 
!  pool,  in  the  dark,  suddenly  and  stealthily,  at  a  moment 
I  when  he  was  being  conducted  by  the  whited  sepulchre  of 
I  an  assassin  on  an  errand  of  inquiry :  that  the  dripping 
i  dagger  is  laid  across  the  dead  man’s  knee  :  that  Trenton 
I  Warren  is  hanged  as  the  murderer:  and  that  Mrs  Griswold, 
the  object  of  his  unlawful  passion,  marries  one  who  was 
her  devoted  lover  in  earlier  years.  Concerning  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  story,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  there  is  scarcely  one  individual  in  the  novel 
who  retains  his  or  her  personal  identity  as  originally  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  or  who  acts  in  the  manner  we  should 
reasonably  have  predicated  at  the  commencement.  Neither 
is  there  any  strong  or  lifelike  drawing  in  any  of  the 
dramatis  personae.  We  can  well  understand,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  the  novel  will  be  in  great  demand,  for  an 
unpleasant  subject  is  handled  with  a  certain  amount  of 
dash.  For  ourselves,  however,  though  within  certain 
limits  we  have  admired  much  of  Mr  Yates’s  previous  work, 
we  can  place  no  limitation  upon  our  dislike  of  this.  Let 
us  hope  it  may  be  its  author’s  last  appearance  amongst  the 
apostles  of  ”  blood  and  thunder”  literature. 

Geoboe  Babkett  Smith. 
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LOBD  COOKBUBN'S  JOUENAL  AND  LETTERS. 

Journal  of  Henry  Cockbum,  being  a  Continuation  of  the  Metnoritde  of 
Hie  Titne.  1831-1854.  la  Tiro  Volumet.  Ediabargh:  Edraonstos 
and  Douglas. 

Left  ire  chiefly  connected  with  the  Affaire  of  Scotland,  from  Henry 
Cochbum  and  othere  to  Thomae  Francie  Kennedy^  M.t\  1818-1852. 
W.  Kitigway. 

Henry  Gockbam*s  Memorials,  and  their  continuation  in 
the  Journal  now  published,  form  three  volumes  of  varied 
interest  and  substantial  value.  They  are  eminently  worth 
reading  by  all  gossips,  politicians,  students  of  character,  and 
those  who  desire  to  trace  public  events  to  their  beginnings 
in  the  motives  and  designs  of  the  chief  agents.  Public 
events  in  Scotland  even  during  the  important  period  covered 
by  these  volumes  are  but  collateral  to  the  main  stream  of 
British  history,  and  only  attenuated  phantoms  of  them 
appear  in  the  pages  of  the  ordinary  historian  :  it  is  in 
personal  records  such  as  these  that  we  find  them  living  and 
breathing  in  warm  flesh  and  blood.  And  although  Cock- 
bum  kept  these  memoranda  deliberately  with  an  eye  to 
their  future  publication,  be  was  a  man  so  thoroughly 
genial  and  pleasant,  so  large-minded  and  soft-hearted,  of 
such  natural  dignity  and  superiority  to  petty  vanities, 
affectations,  and  spites,  that  they  are  read  with  increasing 
respect  for  the  writer,  as  well  as  sustained  interest  in  his 
facts  and  comments.  Cockburn  was  not  the  greatest  of  the 
leading  Edinburgh  Whigs,  but  he  had  the  largest  and 
most  amiable  nature,  the  flnest  range  of  ability.  He  was 
not  so  impressive  as  the  restless-minded  Jeffrey  or  the  work- 
devouring  Brougham,  partly  because  he  was  more  modest  and 
reserved,  but  he  possessed  gifts  of  a  higher  and  more  admi¬ 
rable  kind.  Some  of  his  qualities  appear  in  these  Memorials, 
and  others  do  not.  One  would  not  suppose  from  his 
Journal — so  modestly  does  he  conceal  his  own  achieve¬ 
ments — that  Henry  Cockburn  was  one  of  the  readiest 
wits  and  most  lucid  and  elquent  speakers  at  the  Scotch 
bar,  at  a  time  when  it  was  by  no  means  deficient  either  in 
wit  or  in  eloquence :  but  no  one  could  read  his  Journal 
without  being  struck  by  his  calm  sagacity  and  clear  insight 
into  character.  It  is  marvellous  how  often  he  was  right  in 
divining  the  directions  in  which  events  were  tending.  One 
may  doubt  whether  any  politician  has  ever  made  a  greater 
number  of  sound  predictions.  Were  his  sagacity  not 
otherwise  attested,  and  were  his  character  not  so  high 
above  suspicion,  one  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  he 
must  have  gone  back  in  his  Journal,  and  recorded  the 
predictions  after  the  events.  Part  of  the  secret  of  his 
success  lay  doubtless  in  his  temperate  self-confidence  and 
docility  towards  experience :  he  was  always  ready  to  own 
when  be  had  made  a  mistake. 

The  Journal,  as  we  have  said,  was  from  the  first  intended 
for  publication,  and  hence  is  not  a  series  of  fresh,  rough, 
daily  entries,  but  a  finished  and  studied  composition,  con- 
taining  only  facts  and  comments  regarding  public  men  and 
public  events.  Wanting,  as  it  does,  the  charm  of  ingenuous 
personal  confessions,  it  would  have  been  a  very  dull  affair 
if  the  writer  had  been  a  man  of  less  ability.  But  Cockburn 
had  .the  good  sense  to  perceive  what  the  next  generation 
would  be  most  desirous  of  knowing,  and  the  art  of  telling 
that  in  an  interesting  way.  He  had  too  much  dignity  and 
modesty  to  be  garrulous  about  himself,  but  he  had  a  fine 
sense  of  the  true  proportions  of  things  around  him,  and  a 
mind  tranquilly  open  to  what  was  picturesque  and  grand 
in  men  and  events.  His  delineations  of  character  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fine — comprehensive  and  penetrating,  charitable 
and  just.  One  regrets  that  an  art  so  large  and  subtle 
should  bave  been  spent  upon  a  narrow  circle  of  worthies — 
for  rich  as  Edinburgh  was  in  talent  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  not  more  than  five  or  six  of  her  celebrities 
are  now  known  to  general  fame.  It  is  a  pity  that  such 
first-rate  work  should  fail  to  be  recognised  from  want  of 
interest  in  the  subject,  or  should  be  left  to  be  discovered 
by  curious  explorers  in  out-of-the-way  literature.  Even 
concerning  Scott,  Cockburn  has  something  fresh  and 
luminous  to  say.  He  remarks  incidentally  concerning  the 
Magician  that,  with  a  strong  worldly  head,  a  great  power 
of  ridicule,  an  abhorrence  of  all  sentimentality,  and  a 
manner  naturally  coarse,  no  man  was  so  uniformly  gentle  ** 
— an  epigrammatic  sentence  which  will  at  once  commend 
itself  as  just  to  readers  of  Lockhart’s  life,  and  which  yet 


puts  certain  of  Scott’s  characteristics  in  a  new  and  striking 
connection.  Dr  Chalmers  is  the  chief  god  of  his  idolatry, 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  breadth  of  the  man’s  nature 
that  with  all  his  love  for  polite  and  rollicking  society,  and 
elegant  and  jovial  accomplishments,  he  could  yet  be  moved 
to  tears  by  the  intense  unadorned  fervour  and  grandeur  of 
the  great  preacher.  But  the  finest  part  of  the  “  Journal  ” 
is,  perhaps^  the  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  character  of 
Brougham  in  Chapter  VI.  The  delineation  of  Brougham’s 
character  is  masterly.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  disliked 
Brougham  intensely,  and  searched  out  the  weak  places  in 
his  nature  with  the  sharp  insight  due  to  such  a  stimulus  ; 
yet  he  does  not  seek  to  diminish  by  one  jot  or  tittle  his 
enemy’s  just  claims  to  admiration.  Indeed,  throughout 
this  journal,  in  his  delineations  of  various  men,  Cockburn 
appears  so  impartial,  sagacious,  and  charitable  that  we 
almost  begin  to  wish  he  were  less  faultless,  and  sigh  for  a 
breath  of  malice  to  ruffle  the  tranquil  mirror  of  his  mind. 

The  chief  public  events  in  which  Cockburn  was  inti¬ 
mately  concerned,  were  the  agitation  that  carried  the 
Beform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  ecclesiastical  throes  that 
ended  in  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1843.  The  main  part  of  the  first  warfare  was  related  in 
his  “  Memorials  the  Journal  ”  has  to  record  only  its 
last  few  determined  and  imposing  demonstrations,  and  the 
triumphal  processions  and  banquets.  One  cannot  read  the 
description  of  quiet  and  orderly  meetings  of  thousands  of 
resolute  men,  with  enthusiasm  and  confident  good  humour 
in  their  faces  and  their  banner-mottoes  and  devices,  without 
feeling  how  narrowly  Scotland  escaped  a  repetition  of  the 
days  of  the  Covenanters.  The  perfervid  disposition  of  the 
Scot  appears  in  a  less  formidable  form  in  the  party  struggles 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church.  Although  the 
agitation  for  the  abolition  of  Patronage  followed  hard  upon 
the  Beform  Bill,  it  was  an  almost  purely  ecclesiastical 
movement,  and  hardly  a  popular  movement  at  all.  The 
famous  Veto  law,  by  which  the  Assembly  in  1834  and 
1835  declared  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  Church  that  no  pre¬ 
sentee  to  a  charge  should  be  accepted  if  a  majority  of  his 
intended  congregation  did  not  like  him,  whether  they  could 
put  the  grounds  of  their  dislike  into  words  or  no,  was  not 
so  much  the  result  of  a  respect  for  the  people,  as  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Evangelical  or  Wild  Party  to  demolish 
the  Moderates,  just  as  the  present  Duke  of  Bichmond’s 
Bill  is  devised  more  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
Church  than  of  satisfying  the  people.  Very  hot,  indeed, 
was  the  struggle  between  Evangelicals  and  Moderates,  and 
pursued  with  a  comical  forgetfulness  of  the  sacred  character 
of  the  matters  in  dispute.  The  difference  in  spirit  between ' 
the  two  factions  was  the  probable  cause  of  a  very  unseemly 
division  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1835,  after  a  long  and 
eloquent  report  by  Dr  Chalmers  in  favour  of  increased 
endowments.  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  report,  but  a  characteristic  difference  arose 
on  the  manner  of  receiving  it. 

As  soon  as  Chalmers  bad  closed,  somebody  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him,  bat  another  member  (Mr  George  Buchan  of 
Kelloe)  thinking  this  not  enough,  moved  that  they  should  first 
return  thanks  to  God.  Some  little  discussion  arose,  which  the 
Moderator  ended  by  reading  in  a  technical  style  from  his  paper 
that  the  question  before  the  house  was  whether  they  should  return 
thanks  to  Dr  Chalmers,  or  by  prayer  to  God.  On  this  there  was 
a  general  and  confused  cry  of  “Dr  Chalmers  I  ”  and  “  Prayer ! 
prayer  !  '*  when  the  Moderator  declared  that  Dr  Chalmers  had  it , 
ana  proceeded  to  eulogise  him  accordingly,  and  the  prayer  did 
not  take  place  till  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 

Cockbum’s  letters  to  Kennedy,  in  the  second  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  fresher  and  more 
lively  than  the  Journal.  Letters  to  an  intimate  friend 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  the  judicial  calmness  of 
memorials  addressed  to  the  world.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
sanctity  of  private  correspondence  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
[  unduly  violated  by  the  publication  of  them  ;  they  show  a 
side  of  the  man’s  nature  that  one  would  be  sorry  not  to 
know.  The  gay  inspiriting  letters  written  in  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  ^form  struggle  are  peculiarly  refreshing  and 
soldierlike.  “  How  do  you  feel  now  ?  ”  he  asks  his  friend. 

I  hope  strong,  confident,  and  serene ;  temper  joyous, 
viscera  comfortable,  eyes  easily  sleep-locked,  voracious  at 
breakfast,  and  Bacchanalian  at  least  once  a  week.”  Such 
were  the  Edinburgh  Whigs  who  wrote  the  Edinburgh 
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Review  and  overthrew  the  power  of  the  Tories  in  Scotland  ;  an  amount  of  eloquence  as  might  have  raised  envy  in  the 

they  were  somewhat  rough-shod  literary  critics,  but  they  breast  of  an  Edie  Ochiltree. 

did  good  work  in  their  day  and  generation.  nnn.mrai 


W.  Minto. 


RECENT 


Geoffrej/'s  Wife.  A  Reminiscence. 
Volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Itigram  Place.  By  a  Cape  Colonist: 
and  Co. 


NOVELS. 

e.  By  Stanley  Hope. 


In  Two 


In  Two  Volumes.  Longmans 


The  Myttery  of  Athleigh  Manor,  By  Eliza  Rhyl  Davies.  In  Three 
Vtlumes.  Bcailev  and  Co. 


Won  at  Last.  By  Georgiana  Lady  Chatterton. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 


lu  Three  Vulumee. 


The  author  of  *  Geoffrey’s  Wife  *  loses  no  time  in  inti¬ 
mating  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  he  is  catering.  The 
story  is  not,  he  tells  us  at  the  outset,  **  in  strict  accordance 
with  that  cold  morality  which  is  professed  by  the  generality 
of  matter-of-fact  people.”  He  informs  us,  likewise,  that 
“  it  does  not  abound  in  sentiment  which  many  would  regard 
as  morbid.”  While  we  agree  with  the  first  statement,  we 


**  Unnatural  deeds 

Do  breed  unnatural  troubles:  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets.” 

This  quotation  greets  us  at  the  outset  of  *  The  Mystery 
of  Ashleigh  Manor;’  and  it  is  an  apt  one.  The  story  is 
certainly  sensational.  One  murder,  one  suicide,  a  young 
girl  immured  for  two  years  in  a  secret  chamber,  not  to 
speak  of  a  young  man’s  o’erleaping  ambition  out  of  a 
public-house  window — this  is  surely  too  much  for  a  story 
whose  plot  is  laid  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Nevertheless 
*  The  Mystery  of  Ashleigh  Manor  ’  deserves  to  bo  exone¬ 
rated  from  the  charge  of  mere  sensationalism.  It  has  a 
simplicity  of  style,  pleasant  delineations  of  daily  life, 
mingling  and  contrasting  throughout  with  the  weird  and 
horrible.  We  have  found  a  similar  contrast  in  that  most 
winning  of  novels — ‘Jane  Eyre  ’ — and  there  is  something 
of  the  same  charm,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  romance  of 
Ashleigh  Manor  as  in  Miss  Bronte’s  celebrated  story.  We 


must  beg  to  differ  from  the  latter.  The  very  little  senti-  fannot  indeed  help  remarking  other  likenesses  between  the 
ment  which  the  book  contains  is  certainly  morbid,  un-  '‘7°’  most  notable  being  the  re  atire  positions  in  each 
wholesome,  and  theatrical.  The  only  aim  of  the  writer  and  master.  The  eccentric  master  of 

has  been  to  tell  “a  thrilling  story,”  and  that  it  does  not  however,  has  far  weightier  secrets  to  dis- 

thrill  is  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  the  usual  tricks  of  murders,  ,B<>'*>e8ter,  poor 

mysteries,  and  improprieties.  Nor  is  the  plot  a  bad  one  ^  The  style  of  Miss  Davi^ee  s  story  is  clear 

The  position  of  a  good  and  tenderly  nurtured  girl,  who  fnd  forcible.  w»th  no  superabundance  of  dreaiy  tal^^^ 

Bnds  herself,  while  still  little  more  than  a  child,  bound  for  descriptions  of  nothing  at  all.  What  there  is 

her  whole  tenure  of  life  by  laws  religious  and  civil,  to  a  of  character-painting  is  done  with  a  delicate  but  sure  touch, 
bad  man,  to  be  whose  wife  is  about  equivalent  to  sacrifieing  descriptions  of  scenery  have  given  us  rea  pleasure, 

all  chance  of  happiness  for  herself  here  or  hereafter ;  this  '“‘®"®‘‘  *^®  '^“®®  ^^“8  throughout, 

is  surely  groundwork  for  a  thrilling  story.  But  the  real  It  has  been  said  that  the  highest  aim  of  a  novel  is  to 
meaning  and  interest  of  such  a  story  has  been  altogether  impart  pleasure.  But,  we  may  ask,  pleasure  to  whom  ? 

lost  sight  of  by  the  author  of  ‘  Geoffrey’s  Wife.*  He  has  A  novel  which  succeeds  in  amusing  sensible  and  cultured 

endeavoured,  with  coarse  gesticulations,  to  conjure  up  for  persons  may  certainly  be  said  to  have  performed  its 
our  sport  and  his  own,  a  spirit  of  human  sorrow  and  passion,  mission;  but  this  is  no  easy  task.  Such  persons  have 

We  know  quite  well  that  there  is  such  a  spirit  waiting  to  acquired  a  bad  habit  of  using  their  eyes  and  ears,  of 

be  heard,  but  such  paltry  and  tasteless  invocations  as  this  weighing  and  comparing  merit  and  demerit,  and  they  are 
have  no  effect  in  making  it  more  visible  than  it  was  to  our  foolish  enough  to  be  angry  if  they  suspect  ignorance  or 
imaginations.  inexperience.  But  there  are  many  happy  novel-feedert 

‘  Ingram  Place  *  is  prettily  written,  with  much  liveliness  who  find  an  infinite  deal  of  clover  in  novels  that  have  no 


wholesome,  and  theatrical.  The  only  aim  of  the  writer 
has  been  to  tell  “  a  thrilling  story,”  and  that  it  does  not 
thrill  is  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  the  usual  tricks  of  murders, 
mysteries,  and  improprieties.  Nor  is  the  plot  a  bad  one. 


our  sport  and  his  own,  a  spirit  of  human  sorrow  and  passion,  mission;  but  this  is  no  easy  task.  Such  persons  have 
We  know  quite  well  that  there  is  such  a  spirit  waiting  to  acquired  a  bad  habit  of  using  their  eyes  and  ears,  of 
be  heard,  but  such  paltry  and  tasteless  invocations  as  this  weighing  and  comparing  merit  and  demerit,  and  they  are 
have  no  effect  in  making  it  more  visible  than  it  was  to  our  foolish  enough  to  be  angry  if  they  suspect  ignorance  or 
imaginations.  inexperience.  But  there  are  many  happy  novel-feedert 

‘  Ingram  Place  *  is  prettily  written,  with  much  liveliness  who  find  an  infinite  deal  of  clover  in  novels  that  have  no 
and  good  feeling.  The  plot  is  laid  among  Irish  scenes  and  pretension  to  good  sense  or  culture.  To  such  persons  as 


Irish  people.  It  does  not,  however,  meddle  with  Irish 
politics.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  Fenian  in  it.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  straggle  between  rich  and  poor — Patri¬ 
cians  V.  Plebs.  Lord  Ingram,  an  Irish  **  aristocrat  of  the 
old  type,”  sentences  a  young  girl  to  seven  years  at  a  con¬ 
vict  station,  for  theft.  It  is  her  first  theft  and  she  is  young. 
Her  father,  a  returned  convict,  entreats  Lord  Ingram  to 
soften  the  punishment.  But  Lord  Ingram  is  resolute.  Vice 
is  “  in  the  blood,”  he  says.  He  cannot  feel  for  the  rabble. 
The  man  goes  away  with  a  curse,  and  his  child  is  taken 
from  him.  He  revenges  himself  on  the  proud  magistrate 
by  stealing  the  tiny  heiress  of  Ingram,  and  bringing  her  up 
in  the  midst  of  crime  as  his  own  child.  The  story  con¬ 
sists  of  the  adventures  which  bring  her  back  to  her  real 
father,  beautiful  and  unscathed,  and  of  the  trials  which 
leave  the  Patrician  a  sadder  and  wiser  man. 

The  novel  has  nothing  intrinsically  Irish  in  it,  save  a 
little  brogue  here  and  there.  Lord  Ingram,  in  his  pig¬ 
headedness  and  lack  of  reasoning  powers,  outdoes  the 
veriest  John  Bull ;  while  Mr  Blennerhasset,  the  Irish  lawyer 
of  the  story,  coldly  reserved  and  of  a  canny  disposition, 
reminds  us  far  more  of  our  Scottish  friends  than  of  the 
proverbially  warm-hearted  and  impulsive  Irishman.  A 
perusal  of  ‘  Ingram  Place  ’  leaves  us,  but  without  any  such 
intention  on  the  part  of  its  author,  with  a  poor  opinion  of 
the  Irish  law-court  and  police-system,  and  with  consider¬ 
able  respect  for  the  Irish  convict,  as  represented  by  Balfe 
the  Robber.  Balfe  is  described  as  ‘‘a  tramp  confessed, 
every  inch  of  him,  and  not  a  pleasant-looking  tramp 
either.”  Why  he  is  called  a  tramp  we  don’t  know.  He 
surely  could  not  have  tramped  on  his  journeys  to  and  from 
Botany  Bay  ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  his  career,  he  appears 
to  have  resided  permanently  in  the  thieves’  quarter  of  an 
Irish  town.  Here  he  is  admired  by  his  neighbours  and 


Thackeray’s  Mrs  Gann,  who  divided  her  time  between 
reading  sensational  novels  and  taking  medicine,  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  recommending  ‘  Won  at  Last.’  They 
may  reasonably  expect  to  be  alternately  limp  with  tears 
and  stiff  with  horror ;  and,  when  they  have  finished  the 
third  volume,  they  will  sally  out  to  the  circulating  library 
and,  like  Oliver,  ask  for  more.  ‘Won  at  Last  *  has  many 
good  qualities.  It  contains  plenty  of  improbabilities  and 
abounds  in  money.  Dungeons,  trap-doors,  coffins,  and 
forgeries  are  infallible  in  amusing  Mrs  Gann.  And 
money  1  How  pleasant  is  a  whiff  of  Mayfair  to  the  poor 
soul  I  We  heartily  congratulate  Mrs  Gann  on  this  new 
acquisition  to  her  library. 

We  hope  it  will  not  disturb  Mrs  Gann’s  enjoyment  of 
this  novel  if  we  say  that  it  contains  some  inaccuracies 
which  surprise  us.  We  find  that  one  charming  abode  is 
called  ”  Elm  Lodge,”  “  Wraxton  Park,”  and  “  Yew-tree 
I  Lodge  ”  indiscriminately.  One  harmless  old  lady  is  denomi¬ 
nated  alternately  Kitty  ”  and  “Peggy,”  and  quite  at  the 
end,  by  way  of  variety,  “  Polly.”  Wo  are  startled  when 
we  hear  of  “  a  carriage  ”  setting  down  “  their  occupants,” 
and  on  the  same  page  (vol.  i.,  p.  24)  are  told  that  “  there 
was  always  in  winter  fires  burning,”  and  we  can  find  no 
excuse  for  such  a  sentence  as  “  I  will  run  and  get  it,  and 
only  too  glad  to  have  it,”  &c.  But  let  us  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.  We  do  not  grudge  Lady  Chatterton  her 
wealth  of  nomenclature,  and  when  our  first  surprise  is 
over  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  her  enterprising 
defiance  of  Lindley  Murray. 

A  VENETUN  NOBLEMAN  AND  VENICE  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

La  Vie  d7un  Patricien  de  Venise  au  XVlme.  sHchy  (Tapris  lespaviers 
cTEtat  des  Archives  de  Venise,  Par  Charles  Yriarte.  Paris:  Plon 
el  Gie. 


Irish  town.  Here  he  is  admired  by  his  neighbours  and  dEtat  des  Archives  de  Venise,  Par  Charles  Yriarte.  Paris:  P.’on 

apparently  overlooked  by  the  police.  Since  his  return  ei  Cie. 

from  Botany  Bay  he  steals  only  on  rare  and  important  A  few  years  ago  a  Venetian  painter,  M.  G.  Stella,  dis- 
occasions ;  while  his  conversation  astonishes  us  with  such  covered  and  revealed  to  his  compatriots  a  villa  constructed  at 


a 
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the  foot  of  the  Cornice  Alps,  some  thirty  miles  from  Tr^visa, 
which,  owinc  to  the  difficulty  of  access  and  loneliness  of 
situation,  had  hitherto  been  all  but  overlooked  by  the  most 
inquisitive  of  tourists.  Amateurs  soon  found  out  the  ignored 

fern  and  scanned  at  leisure  the  artistic  treasures  it  contained. 

!.  Charles  Yriarte  was  one  of  those  who  visited  the  villa  Bar- 
baro  ;  he  was  so  struck  by  the  beauty  of  its  contents  that  he 
resolved  to  search  for  the  noble  patrician  who,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  could  afford  the  luxury  of  a  seat  constructed 
by  Palladio,  profusely  adorned  by  the  brush  of  the  immortal 
Veronese,  and  generally  fitted  up  with  such  artistic  splendour 
and  elegant  taste  as  none  but  a  powerful  and  wealthy  patri¬ 
cian  could  command  and  possess.  To  attain  this  object 
M.  Charles  Yriarte  had  to  finger  many  a  dirty  document ; 
and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  plunged  iu  the  amazing  puzzles 
of  archives  and  local  libraries  with  the  passion  of  a  man 
greatly  enamoured  of  his  subject.  He  sought  the  mystery 
of  the  great  lord’s  gorgeous  existence  in  the  archives  of 
Venice,  and  when  patience  and  work  had  unburied  the  secret, 
M.  Yriarte  found  the  history  of  the  owner  of  the  villa  so 
•extremely  interesting,  and  in  more  respects  than  one  so  closely 
allied  to  the  history  of  the  once  formidable  Bepublic  of 
Venice,  that  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  relate  it  to  the 
public,  with  such  historical  digressions  as  the  limits  of  the 
monograph  might  reasonably  permit.  Not  only  was  this 
Barbaro  the  patron  of  three  of  the  most  glorious  artists  of 
his  time,  but  he  played  an  important  part  in  the  political 
events  of  his  })eriod.  His  biography  was  well  calculated  to 
tempt  a  dilettante  of  M.  Charles  Yriarte’s  energy,  and  he  has 
reconstructed  the  brilliant  figure  of  Barbaro,  framed  in 
a  description  of  his  surroundings,  with  an  earnestness  of 
manner  and  felicity  of  style  that  cannot  be  too  much  com¬ 
mended. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  index  of  the  book  before  us  shows 
that  the  writer,  far  from  restricting  himself  to  a  dry,  matter- 
of-fact  quotation  of  documents,  and  to  a  mere  record,  has 
tried  to  endow  his  relation  with  such  romantic  interest  as 
inflicts  no  mischief  on  historical  truth,  in  which  the  late 
M.  Beul6  excelled.  Around  a  centnil  type  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  the  elaborate  description  of  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  medieeval  societies.  Showing  Barbaro  in  his 
public  life,  before  reverting  to  the  incidents  of  his  private 
existence,  the  writer  would  naturally  be  led  to  study 
not  only  the  characteristics  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy, 
but  also  the  great  bodies  which  constituted  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Hepublic.  Thus  in  the  course  of  the  work 
one  finds  a  detailed  account  of  the  visit  to  Venice  of 
Heniy  HI.  of  France,  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Doges, 
a  description  of  the  arsenal  of  Venice,  not  to  speak  of 
divers  attractive  essays  on  the  artists  of  the  day  and  the 
temperament  and  habits  of  Casanova’s  compatriots.  The 
author  can  enter  the  more  easily  into  these  new  historical 
gleanings  because  his  hero  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the 
events  narrated.  Marco  Antonio  Barbaro,  M.  Yriarte  tells 
us,  w^as  born  in  1518  and  died  in  1595  ;  his  long  lease  of  life, 
therefore,  embraced  two- thirds  of  a  century.  He  was  the 
scion  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  stocks  of  Venice,  few 
members  of  which  had  not  shed  their  blood  and  speut  their 
money  for  the  weal  of  the  Republic.  His  place  in  the 
libro  (Voro  entitled  him  to  the  successive  honours  which  were 
the  privileges  of  Venetian  patricians.  Marco  Antonio  thus 
passed  from  the  Grand  Council,  in  which  the  law  gave  him  a 
seat  at  the  age  of  twenty -one,  to  the  Senate,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  from  there  to  the  College.  His 
fortune,  his  numerous  accomplishments  as  statesman  and 
administrator,  naturally  designated  him  as  most  deserving 
of  public  honours,  and  at  a  comparatively  young  age 
M.  Charles  Yriarte  shows  us  the  brilliant  Barbaro  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Francis  the 
First,  the  libertine  French  king,  whose  entouragt  was  more 
Italian  than  French.  The  documents  consulted  by  the  writer 
render  justice  to  the  able  manner  in  which  the  patrician 
fulfilled  his  mission,  as  well  as  two  othemof  the  same  kind  at 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  relation  of  M.  Barbaro’s 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  senator,  J ustiniaui,  affords 
to  M.  Yriarte  an  opportunity  for  one  of  the  best  chaptei’s 
of  his  work,  that  concerning  the  station  of  women  in 
Venetian  society.  To  8j>ecify  this  was  a  task  of  much  diffi- 
eulty,  for  although  a  host  of  immortal  painters  have  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  the  fair  outline  of  Venetian  beauties,  the 
annals  of  Venetian  history  do  not  contain  a  single  mention  of 
a  woman  of  s|>ecial  mark  in  any  d^artuient.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Senate  speculated  on  the 
beauty  of  Caterina  Cornaro  to  further  its  ambitious  designs, 
but  t^iat  formed  no  letters  patent  of  distinction  for  a  w'oman 
whose  finest  qualities  were  her  personal  attractions.  A 
few  names  of  Venetian  hidies  have  also  reached  posterity 
through  the  medium  of  gossifung  chronicles  ;  but  M.  Charles' 
Yriarte  has  good  reasons  to  doubt  that  the  chroniclers  who 
celebrate  the  good  looks  of  certain  Venetian  beauties  ever  saw* 
them  with  their  own  eyes,  or  wrote  otherwise  than  by  hear¬ 


say,  for  Venetians  practised  with  regard  to  the  sex  customs 
that  partook  much  of  Orientalism.  Women  went  out 
as  seldom  as  they  could,  and  when  they  did  appear  in 
public,  their  features  were  as  concealed  from  the  looks 
of  strangers  as  those  of  women  of  the  harem.  These 
manners  altered,  of  course,  in  subsequent  periods,  but 
in  the  sixteenth  century  these  fair  Venetians  celebrated 
by  Titian  and  Paolo  Veronese,  with  their  flashing  eyes  and 
hair  with  golden  tints,  obtained  by  a  particular  dye,  were 
only  seen  by  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  the  painter  who 
was  privileged  to  reproduce  their  image.  Says  the  Sieur  de 
Saint  Didier.a  most  valuable  authority  on  Venetian  manners, 
who  occupied  a  diplomatic  post  in  Venice  in  the  seventeenth 
century:  “They  (the  wives  of  patricians)  never  mingle 
together,  and  do  not  speak  to  each  other  wlieu  they  meet ; 
they  live  in  their  houses,  en  deshabillS,  except  on  feast  days. 
On  these  occasions  some  go  to  church,  but  the  greater  number 
do  not  go,  owing  to  the  number  of  private  chapels  belonging 
to  the  different  palaces.  The  husbands  are  very  jealous,  and 
they  have  some  reason  to  be  so,  for  they  cloister  their  wives 
without  scruple  for  whole  years.”  So  spake  a  man  wbo 
wrote  on  Venice  a  century  later  than  the  epoch  M.  Yriarte 
describes.  Our  author  has  therefore  grounds  for  attributing 
greater  rigour  in  the  treatment  of  women  to  a  time  still  more 
primitive  than  that  described  by  Saint  Didier.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  claustration  must  naturally  have  made  of  the  Venetian 
lady  the  flimsy,  childish  creature,  delighting  in  nothing  but 
baubles  and  dress,  which  M.  Charles  Yriarte  describes.  In 
fine,  women  were  regarded  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Venetian 
Republic  as  inferior  beings,  creatures  of  pleasure,  whose  life 
rested  in  the  hands  of  the  dominua  domif  and  nowhere  except 
in  the  East  was  the  right  of  strength  more  jealously  enforced 
than  among  those  highly  intellectual  sybarites  of  Venice,  who 
at  one  time  formed  the  richest  oligarchy  of  the  w’orld. 

As  we  follow  Marco  Antonio  Barbaro  in  the  phases  of  his 
public  life,  we  come  upon  clever  and  learned  dissertations, 
full  of  novel  information,  and  deduced  with  the  shrewdness 
of  a  thorough  artist.  M.  Charles  Yriarte  enters  the  Senate 
and  the  College  on  the  steps  of  the  Patrician,  and  minutely 
describes  the  system  of  voting,  the  tone  of  discussion  prevailing 
in  these  bodies.  Marco  Antonio  is  next  seen  as  Proveditore  of 
the  Arsenal  of  Venice,  and  of  course  the  writer  does  not 
neglect  so  good  an  occasion  of  describing  the  resources  of  this 
vast  establuhment,  its  thousands  of  workmen,  its  dockyards, 
then  reputed  to  yield  the  best  naval  construction  of  the 
world.  Subsequently  the  care  of  defending  the  province  of 
Frioul,  against  the  invasions  of  the  Turks,  devolved  on  the 
Patrician ;  and  later,  setting  aside  the  armoui\  he  was 
appointed  Reformer  of  the  University  of  Padua.  In  all  the 
varied  occupations  in  which  he  is  engrossed,  Barbaro  shows 
equal  skill  and  tact ;  his  ability  is  of  a  pliant  and  universal 
kind,  which  can  measure  itself  with  extremes.  Still  more,  he 
is  an  artist,  and  one  of  no  mean  capacity,  too,  for  in  the 
course  of  his  visit  to  the  Villa  Barbaro,  M.  Charles  Yriarte 
ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  statues  which  he  at  first 
had  attributed  to  Vittoria  were  due  to  the  genius  of  the 
Patrician  himself.  Barbaro  had  the  greatest  artists  among 
his  best  friends,  and  perhaps  Veronese  was  indebted 
for  the  quietude  iu  which  the  terrible  tribunal  of  inquisition 
left  him  after  a  first  warning  as  to  the  heresy  of  his  pictures 
to  the  powerful  protection  of  the  wealthy  and  gifted  Patrician. 
Leaving  his  part  in  public  affairs,  M.  Yriarte  evokes  the 
personality  of  Barbaro  in  private  life ;  and  to  do  this,  a  deal 
of  active  search  in  private  family  papers  has,  of  course,  been 
necessary.  In  his  devotion  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Patrician, 
M.  Charles  Yriarte  purposely  went  to  Vienna  to  copy  Marco 
Antonio’s  portrait,  painted  by  Veronese,  which  was  in  the 
Belvedere  museum  ;  and  to  M.  Yriarte  is  due  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  picture  as  the  Patrician’s  likeness.  It  may  be 
said  to  the  honour  of  the  writer’s  industry  and  talent  that  the 
resurrection  of  his  main  figure  is  complete,  and  that  in 
restoring  his  celebrity  to  a  man  of  genius  and  distinction, 
M.  Charles  Yriarte  has  drawn  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
society  of  Venice  at  a  time  of  which  the  principal  episodes 
are  not  mentioned  by  history  with  sufiicient  precision.  We 
may  add  that  his  interesting  strictures  lose  nothing  by  being 
based  upon  documents  of  strict  accuracy. 

Camille  Barr^re. 
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Evans,  C.- A  Strange  Friendship :  A  Story  of  New  Zealand.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  247,  Ss.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Fraser-Tytler,  C.  C. — Mistress  Judith :  A  Cambridgeshire  Story.  Second 
Edition.  (Small  post  Svo,  pp.  344,  6s.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Guizot’s  History  of  France.  Translated  by  Robert  Black,  M.A.  Vol.  HI. 
(4to,  pp.  626, 24a)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Hislop,  Alexander. — The  Book  of  Scottish  Anecdote.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  788, 
7a  6d.)  Uoulston  and  Sons. 

Jenkins,  John. — The  Poetry  of  Wales.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  166.)  Houlstoii 
and  Sons. 

Little  Folks.  A  Magazine  for  the  Young.  Vol.  VII.  (Pp.  415,  3s.) 
Cassell,  Petter,  and  Oalpin. 

Lodge,  Adam.— Won :  Not  Wooed.  A  Drama,  adapted  from  “  Die  Schule 
des  Lebens.”  (8vo,  pp.  95.)  W.  A.  Stanley. 

Miracles.  Dr  Carpenter  at  Sion  College ;  or.  The  View  of  Miracles  taken 
by  Men  of  Science.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  22.  6d.)  Thomas  Scott. 

Nati^al  Portrait  Gallery.  Right  Hon.  B.  DisraeU.  Part  II.  (Pp.  16,  6d.) 
Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.  v  .  / 

Augustus.  —  An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Heat.  Third 
Edition.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  203, 38.  6d.)  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

Parliamentary  Directory  of  the  Professional,  Commercial,  and  Mercantile 
3I^^rs  of  the  House  of  Commona  (Pp.  30,  2s.  6d.)  W.  Kent 
and  Co. 

Payne,  E.  J.,  B  A. — Burke’s  Select  Works.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Vol.  L  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  314, 4e.  Od.)  Macmillan. 

Physician,  A.— The  Pentateuch.  Part  IV.  Numbers.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  392, 
Is.  6d.)  Thomas  Scott. 

Ralston,  W.  R.  S.- Early  Russian  History.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  236,  5s.) 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  Poor-Law  Administration. 
By  H.  Longley.  (2s.)  Knight  and  Co. 

Bussell,  Dora.— The  Vicar’s  Governess:  a  Novel  In  Three  Volumes. 
(31s.  6d.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Some  Time  in  Ireland.  A  Recollection.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  317,  78.  6d.) 
H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Spencer,  Herbert. — Descriptive  Sociology ;  or.  Groups  of  Sociological 
Facts.  Ciassitied  ana  arranged  hy  H.  Spencer.  No.  3.  Types  of 
Lowest  Races,  Negritto  and  Malayo-Polynesian.  Compilea  and 
abstracted  by  Prof.  David  Duncan.  (Folio,  pp.  63,  lOs.)  Williams  and 
N  orgate. 

Sw&iny,  Mutu  Coomira.— Dathivansa,  the  History  of  the  Tooth-Relic  of 
Gotama  Buddha.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  100.)  Triibner. 

Working  People  in  London  ;  Their  Dwellings.  Speeches  by  Mr  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Sir  S.  Waterlow.  (Pp.  40,  Is.)  Ridgway. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr  Teniple  Orme’s  Introduction  to 
the  Science  of  Heat  lias  reached  a  third  edition,  because  it  is 
really  an  example  of  how  popular  worlcs  on  science  should  be 
written.  Mr  Orme’s  work  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  in  all  cases  his  explanations  start  from  the  amount  of 
knowledge  that  advanced  schoolboy's  may  reasonably  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess ;  yet  he  brings  within  their  reach  not  only 
the  main  facts  of  the  science,  but  most  of  the  problems  and 
interesting  experiments  which  are  discussed  in  a  more 
abstruse  manner  in  larger  works.  He  is  also  fully  aware  of 
the  value  of  engaging  the  attention  of  his  readers  with  prac¬ 
tical  applications. 

Mr  Longley,  in  his  report  on  Poor-law  Administration  in 
Loudon,  takes  as  the  guiding  principle  of  his  suggestions  the 
axiom  that  the  tendency  of  poor-law  relief  is  to  encourage  im¬ 
providence  ;  and  exerts  himself  to  combat  that  tendency.  He 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  in-door  relief,  and  discusses  minutely 
all  objections  that  may  be  raised  to  it  in  connection  with  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  paupers.  We  are  not  sure  that  he  does  not 
carry  too  far  his  notion  of  giving  prcauineiit  publicity  to  all 
the  objects  of  public  charity,  but  his  plan  may  be  the  least  of 
two  evils.  All  Mr  Longley’s  suggestions  deserve  the  most 
careful  attention. 

The  British  conquest  of  India  has  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  together  tlie  extremes  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
so  that  they  may  compare  their  various  lines  of  development 
since  their  separation  three  or  four  thousand  years  a^o.  It  is 
just  {>erhaps  as  well  that  it  was  our  Hindoo  fellow-subjects  who 
were  comj)elled  to  learn  our  language,  and  not  we  who  were 
compelled  to  learn  theirs,  for  their  aptitude  in  this  way  seems 
to  be  much  greater  than  ours.  They,  indeed,  speak  and  write 
our  language  with  a  fluency  that  few  of  us  can  pretend  to. 
On  no  point,  perhaps,  are  we  more  interested  in  knowing 
their  views  than  in  matters  of  religion.  Mr  Swdmy, 
who  is,  we  understand,  the  first  strict  Hindu  that  has 
been  called  to  the  English  bar,  has  ’begun  an  intended 
aeries  of  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Buddhism 
with  a  translation  of  the  Hdthdvansay  the  P4li  history 
of  the  Tooth-Relic  of  Buddha.  This  interesting  romance 
bears  to  Buddhism  the  relation  that  the  history  of  the  Holy 
Grail  bears  to  Christianity  ;  its  adventures  and  miracles  are 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  it  belongs  to  pretty  much  the  same 
date — the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  one  among  many  curious 


instances  of  the  parallel  development  of  Eastern  and  Western 
religion.  No  one  can  read  the  wonders  performed  by  the 
Tooth-Relic  without  being  reminded  of  the  miraculous  powers 
of  the  Holy  Grail  manifested  to  King  Evalach  and  the  Sara¬ 
cens.  The  sceptical  King  Pandu  resolves  to  destroy  it,  and 
bids  it  be  cast  into  a  huge  pit  of  burning  coal ;  straightway 
there  rises  from  the  pit  a  magnificent  lotus  as  big  as  a  miariot- 
wheel  with  the  Tooth-Relic  riding  on  the  pericarp,  and  scat¬ 
tering  dazzling  white  rays  on  every  side.  Then  the  king  bid* 
it  be  laid  on  an  anvil  and  struck  with  a  sledge-hammer  ;  it 
sinks  half  into  the  anvil  and  scatters  brilliant  rays  from  the 
upper  part  unharmed.  A  reward  is  offered  to  whoever  can 
remove  it ;  but  no  force  is  of  any  avail  till  a  holy  man  prays, 
and  it  ascends  instantly  to  the  skies  and  shines  like  the 
planet  Venus.  Then  it  descends  and  places  itself  on  the  holy 
man’s  head,  and  makes  him  feel  as  if  his  whole  body  were 
saturated  with  nectar.  And  so  on  through  many  mii'aculous 
adventures  that  constantly  remind  us  of  our  own  medieeval 
romance.  Mr  Sw&rny  has  performed  the  task  of  editing  this 
interesting  story  carefully  and  well. 

One  of  Jfr  Thomas  Scott’s  Pamphlets  for  this  month  deals 
with  the  question  of  miracles,  as  raised  by  Dr  Carpenter’s 
lecture  at  Sion  College  on  the  “Reign  of  Law.”  Various 
clergymen,  it  would  seem,  had  expressed  themselves  to  the 
effect  that,  if  Dr  Carpenter’s  views  were  sound,  their  churches 
might  as  well  be  shut  up.  And  this,  too,  although  Dr  Car¬ 
penter  did  not  state  the  most  extreme  view  regarding  the 
possibility  of  God’s  interference  with  the  operation  of 
natural  laws.  Dr  Carpenter  was  careful  to  explain  that  he 
did  not  deny  the  possibility  of  such  interference  with  the 
uniformity  of  nature ;  he  only  asserted  that  there  was  no 
ground  to  expect  that  the  Deity  ever  would  depart  from  that 
uniformity  in  accordance  with  human  entreaty.  The  cori’e- 
spondence  printed  in  the  tract  entitled  Dr  Carpenter  at  Sion 


College  had  its  origin  in  the  stir  made  by  Dr  Carpenter’s 
lecture.  The  chief  correspondent,  Mr  M — ,  replies  to  a 
Professor  of  Theology  who  had  made  against  “scientists” 
the  charge  of  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  incapability  of 
reasoning  outside  their  own  limited  department — a  favourite 
way  nowadays  of  turning  the  tables  on  science.  Mr  M — ’a 
thesis  is  more  advanced  than  Dr  Carpenter’s,  being  that 
there  is  no  real  proof  that  the  Deity  ever  performed  a  miracle 
under  any  condition,  in  answer  to  human  entreaty  or  other¬ 
wise.  In  supporting  this  thesis  he  gives  an  able  risum^  of 
the  evidence  against  the  historical  value  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
but  he  commits  a  mistake,  to  our  mind,  in  seeming  to  rest 
his  case  too  much  on  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  their 
j  existence  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Another 
of  Mr  Scott’s  valuable  pamphlets  for  June  is  Part  IV.  of  a 
Physician’s  strictures  on  The  Pentateuchf  in  Contrast  with 
the  Science  and  Moral  Sense  of  our  Age.  “Numbers  ”  is  the 
book  under  consideration,  and  the  writer  deals  vigorously 
and  clearly  with  the  improbabilities  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
and  the  inhumanities  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Mr  Dalton  would  not  be  considered  very  heterodox  in 
these  days  of  advanced  thinking,  but  his  Three  Sermons  on 
Christianity  are  not  quite  in  harmony  with  established 
dogma,  and  he  has  taken  a  manly  and  honourable  course  in  . 
leaving  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  he  puts 
it  himself,  “  his  departure  from  the  beliefs  set  forth  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  is  reason  enough,  supposing  candour  to  be 
practised^  for  his  refusing  to  occupy  a  position  which  rests 
mainly  if  not  entirely  on  their  assumption,  their  promulga¬ 
tion,  and  their  truth.” 

The  questions  that  agitate  plain  thinkers  like  Mr  Dalton 
are  trivial  compared  to  tliose  which  Mr  Beresford  Hope 
undertakes  to  solve  in  his  Hints  towards  Peace  in  Ceremonial 
Matters,  Mr  Ho|>e  “  feels  deeply ’’as  to  the  position  of  the 
priest  at  the  Lord’s  Table  during  the  office  of  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  his  vestments  and  his  lighted  caudles.  When  such 
men  as  Mr  Hope  apply  their  intellects  to  the  pacification  of  a 
Church  rent  and  torn  by  these  tremendous  questions,  peace 
cannot  be  far  off.  Mr  Hope’s  suggestions,  it  is  nwdless  to 
say,  are  marked  by  the  utmost  bieadth  and  liberality,  and  a 
perfect  mastery  both  of  mos  and  lew.  For  his  own  part  he  is 
convinced  that  “  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a  continuous 
catena  of  clergymen  in  our  own  Church  taking  the  west  side 
from  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present  day  ”  (a  striking 
evidence  of  the  picturesqueness  of  Mr  Hope’s  imagination), 
and  he  himself  would  like  this  imposing  “catena  ”  to  stretch 
out  to  the  crack  of  doom,  but  he  is  not  fanatic  on  the  point, 
and  he  would  make  provision  for  those  who  prefer  that 
clergymen  should  stand  otherwise.  His  great  compromise, 
to  which  he  “  attaches  particular  importance,”  is  that  there 
should  be  “  varying  rites  at  different  days  or  hours.”  It  is  a 
wonder  that  this  simple  solution  has  not  been  thought  of 
before.  It  at  once  commends  itself.  As  Mr  Hope  very  sagely 
remarks,  “  if  it  could  be  settled  that  certain  forms  of  worship 
should  be  permitted  at  certain  hours,  no  one  could  complain 
of  being  taken  by  surprise.”  Certainly  not,  and  High  Church. 


tide  Long  Ago,” and  “The  Triumph  of  Love,”  are  full  of 
sweet  feeling,  and  the  versification  is  fiuent  and  fairly 
melodious.  ^  As  a  whole  this  number  of  College  Rhymes  gives 
one  a  good  impression  of  the  literary  culture  of  our  “  young 
barbarians.”  Mr  Swinburne,  of  course,  has  many  imitators 
among  them,  the  moat  ambitious  and  least  successful  of  whom 
is  “H.  J.  F.,’’  whose  “  Wonderful  Words”  are  very  wonderful 
indeed.  We  should  advise  “H.  J.  F.”  to  call  his  verses  a 
parody  of  Mr  Swinburne,  and  then  he  may  get  some  credit 
for  them. 

We  opened  Mr  Jenkins’s  Poetry  of  Wales  with  eagerness. 
But  our  first  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  was  damp¬ 
ing.  The  division  into  five  parts,  entitled  respectively 
“The  Sublime,”  “The  Beautiful,”  “The  Patriotic,”  “The 
Humorous,”  “  The  Sentimental,”  stiuck  us  as  savouring  too 
much  of  the  sort  of  classification  usually  found  in  “  Elegant 
Extracts  and  our  unfavourable  impression  deepened  as 
we  looked  down  the  lists  under  each  head  for  the  names  of 
Taliesin,  Aneurin,  and  Llywarch  Hen.  Instead  of  these,  the 
most  promineiit  names  are  the  Rev.  Daniel  Evans,  the 
Rev.  Evan  Evans,  the  Rev.  J.  Blackwell,  Mrs  Hemans, 
the  Rev.  Emljn  Jones,  the  Rev.  Harries  Jones,  and 
some  other  modern  Welshmen  disguised  in  imposing  bardic 
names.  “  Poor  Poetry  of  the  Welsh  Parsons”  would 
be  a  more  descriptive  title  for  the  collection  j  it  is  an 
insult  to  Wales  to  present  this  to  the  public  as  a  fair 
representation  of  her  poetry.  The  old  bards  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  Mr  Jenkins  has  refrained  from  putting 
them  in  such  company  and  in  such  metrical  dress.  Dafydd 
ap  Gwilym,  the  romantic  poet,  who  has  been  honoured  with 
a  good  deal  of  space  in  the  “ Sentimental”  division,  if  he 
could  see  the  verses  into  which  his  poems  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  would  be  tempted  to  translate  his  translator  to 
another  world.  The  chivalrous  Dafydd  might  w’ell  be 
inclined  to  play  “  skies  ”  to  the  translator’s  “  ball  ”  in  one  of 
the  verses  written  by  one  of  Mr  Jenkins’s  Welsh  poets,  who 
“  was  possessed  of  extensive  learning  and  a  highly  critical 
taste  ” — 

The  skies,  as  if  kindling  with  ire  and 
Resentment,  will  poar  on  this  ball 

A  deluge  of  sulphurous  fire,  and 
Consume  its  doom’d  elements  all. 


or  caudle  twdee  a  w<ek  on  condition  that  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  do  it  twenty-five  times  with  complete  ritual. 

The  authoress  of  Some  Time  in  Ireland  seems  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  considers  the  breach 
of  Ecclesiastical  tTiiion  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  dissolution  of  the  National 
Union  ;  but,  though  her  politics  are  somewhat  old-fashioned 
.and  out  of  date,  she  has  got  a  genuine  Irish  gift  of  witty  and 
graceful  writing,  and  has  produced  a  clev*er  and  entertaining 
book.  We  are  not  sure  that  readers  of  Lever’s  novels  will 
find  that  it  adds  much  to  their  knowdedge  of  the  various 
classes  of  Irish  society  as  constituted  half  a  century  ago,  but 
the  materials  of  that  society  are  so  interesting  and  picturesque 
that  one  is  glad  of  any  kaleidoscopic  turn  that  shows  them  in 
a  new  aspect.  This  presentation  of  them  has  the  charm  of 
being  homely.  The  writer  calls  her  book  “a  recollection,” 
and  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  O’Connell  and  the  agitation 
for  the  relief  of  Catholic  disabilities.  She  represents  herself 
as  having  been  the  youngest  child  of  a  family  of  eight.  Her 
father  w’as  a  decayed  Irish  squire,  considerably  pinched  to 
keep  up  appearances, and  father,  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers 
have  the  cnaracteristics  of  Lever’s  genteel  Irish  poverty — 
easy  generous  father,  managing gooil-tempered  mother,  pretty 
girls,  and  high-spirited  mischievously-funny  boys.  The  lady’s 
own  career  runs  through  the  book — from  the  nursery  to  the 
schoolroom,  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  first  ball — and  she 
comes  in  contact  with  a  great  variety  of  interesting  figures, 
high  and  humble.  Her  father  w^as  not  so  poor  that  his 
children  w’ere  kept  at  home  in  rags  and  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  reading  and  writing,  as  was  the  sad  necessity  with  the 
poorest  of  the  impoverished  squires.  Mr  Rochford’s  family 
had  a  governess,  and  we  are  treated  to  an  entertaining  picture 
of  this  lady’s  tuition  and  extra-mural  flirtations.  The  good 
squire  was  also  able  to  allbrd  to  take  the  best  house  at  the 
fashionable  watering-place  of  Duiiless,  which  gives  the 
authoress  an  opportunity  of  describing  w'ith  much  liveliness 
Irish  life  at  the  seaside.  What  is  more,  he  had  to  engage 
in  electioneering  contests,  and  our  authoress  lived  for  several 
days  in  the  thick  of  nriestly  denunciations.  Catholic  demon¬ 
strations,  excited  conferences,  mobbing,  and  rioting  ;  and  she 
once  heard  Daniel  O’Connell  appeal,  with  his  overpowering 
eloquence,  to  the  “  hereditary  bondsmen.”  She  is  impartial 
enough  to  confess  her  admiration  for  the  great  agitator’s  elo¬ 
quence,  and,  on  the  whole,  she  gives  a  very  complete  and 
unprejudiced  picture  of  Irish  life.  The  stream  of  her  own 
life  runs  so  conveniently  past  representative  situations,  and 
her  knowledge  of  Latin  is  so  inconsistent  with  her  account  of 
her  training,  that  one  suspects  her  of  drawing  a  ^ood  deal  on 
her  imagination  ;  but  her  book  has  the  verisimilitude  of 
autobiography  and,  whether  fact  or  fiction,  is  very  good 
reading. 

Mr  Hislop’s  Book  of  Scottish  Anecdote  is  as  good  a  book  as 
could  be  compiled  by  an  industrious  man  with  a  limited  sense 
of  humour.  The  compiler  claims  to  have  hit  upon  a  new 
idea ;  that,  namely,  of  interspersing  anecdotes  as  usually 
understood  with  scraps  of  a  biographical,  historical,  social,  or 
topographical  nature.  This  certainly  gives  variety  to  the 
book,  and  an  industrious  man  with  the  run  of  all  the  histories, 
biographies,  novels,  magazines,  and  anecdote-books  bearing  on 
Scotch  affairs  could  not  have  failed  to  make  a  moderately- 
interesting  collection.  But  the  worth  of  the  compilation  as  a 
whole  is  radically  vitiated  by  the  want  of  robustness  in  the 
humour  and  general  interest  of  the  compiler.  For  example,  an 
account  of  an  eccentric  divine,  after  enumerating  some  very 
startling  eccentricities,  brings  them  to  a  head  by  saying  that 
“  he  indulged  in  the  use  of  tobacco  to  an  immoderate  extent.” 
W^hat  can  be  expected  from  a  man  with  such  notions  of  a 
climax  ?  Again,  Mr  Hislopis  great  in  “lessons.”  Under  the 
beading  of  “  licsson  to  a  Tailor,”  he  gives  an  anecdote  of 
“A.  K.  H.  B.,”  which  a  more  correct  taste  would  have 
headed  “  Snobbishness  of  a  rarsou,”  if  it  had  thought  the 
thing  worth  recording  at  all.  Scotchmen  have  reason  to 
regret  Mr  Hislop’s  pleasure  in  seeing  “lessons”  given  to 
“  Cockneys  j  ”  these  supposed  lessons  will  give  the  enemy 
much  reason  to  triumph.  At  nage  109,  and  again  at  page 
484,  Mr  Hislop  repeats  the  well-known  story  of  the  Highland 
matron  who  told  her  husband  Donald  to  net  up  and  be  hanged 
and  please  the  laird  ;  and  w'e  should  not  be  surprised  if  some 
people  in  reading  this  compilation  should  now  and  then  be 
tempted  to  bid  the  compiler  go  and  do  likewise. 

Among  the  authors  of  College  Rhunies  for  Trinity  Term  we 
see  the  name  of  Mr  Gordon  Campbell,  and  as  we  lately  had 
occasion  to  object  to  this  gentleman’s  Scotch,  we  hasten  to 
assure  him  that  his  English  is  very  much  better,  and  to  advise 
him  to  let  Scotch  and  Irish  alone,  and  stick  to  what  we 
take  the  liberty  of  supposing  to  be  his  mother  tongue.  “  Love- 


cisely  in  that  semi-civilised  state  in  which  colour-feeling 
becomes  almost  a  passion  ;  and,  could  we  only  secure  faithful 
examples  from  an  analogous  period  in  our  own  history,  we 
would  find  the  fever  equally  aeveloped.  Each  epoch  has  its 
own  idiosyncrasy  in  art  as  in  everything  else,  and  modern 
civilisation  is  justified  in  borrowing  from  the  past  whatever 
it  deems  lovely  and  of  good  report  aesthetically.  The  error, 
however,  into  which  our  eclectics  are  too  prone  to  fall  is  that, 
having  discovered  one  art-excellency  in  an  age  or  country, 
they  are  naturally  apt  to  go  further,  and  attribute  to  it  the 
possession  of  more  than  one.  Not  satisfied,  for  instance,  with 
the  glow  of  Eastern  colour,  w^e  must  strain  after,  forsooth, 
the  grotesqueness  of  Eastern  form.  Selecting,  choosing, 
rearranging,  recombining,  has  philosophy  in  it  as  well  as 
taste,  and  is  often  the  occupation  even  of  genius  ;  but  mere 
imitation— and  it  may  be  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter 
— or  barren  reproductions,  whether  of  mediaeval  church 
ornament,  of  Pompeian  wall-decoration,  or  of  oblique-eyed 
Orientals,  is  a  prosaic  and  commonplace  matter,  and  need  not 
necessarily  indicate  anything  more  than  highly  respectable, 
patient  dolt- headed  ness. 

The  Japanese  pictures  in  this  room  are  by  far  too  clever  to 
come  under  the  head  of  mere  imitation  ;  besides  the  scenes  in 
many  of  them  purport  to  be  laid  in  the  land  itself.  F.  Mos- 
cheles,  for  instance,  takes  us  to  “  the  banks  of  the  Kanagawa  ” 
(1,006),  and  permits  us  to  share  in  \\\e  doles  far  nienie  languor 
w  hich  evidently  fill  the  lady  and  child  who  lies  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  w  hile  the  husband  and  father  in  the  boat  drowsily 
thrums  his  guitar.  A.  Thompson’s  “Clopatia”  (1,001)  is, 
we  presume,  intended  for  a  veritable  Japanese  lady,  as  is  the 
one  who  lies  lazily  on  her  stouiach  copying  the  live  bird  before 
her  on  her  “  embroidery  ”  ^999).  The  same  excuse  can  scarcely 
be  urged  on  behalf  of  Mrs  Topliug’s  “Five  o’clock  tea” 
(1,017),  in  which  we  see  half-a-dozen  girls  attired  in  Japanese 
dresses  squatted  round  a  low  Japanese  table.  All  these  works 
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are  remarkably  clever,  but  their  authors  tread  on  dangerous 
ground,  and  there  is  something  more  to  be  learned  from 
Japanese  colour  than  mere  loudness  of  key.  At  first  glance 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  class  B.  Gyulas’s  *  ‘  In  the  forest 
(1,002),  with  the  foregoing,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Japanese  Cleopatra,”  but  because  there 
occur  in  it  certain  passages  of  brilliant,  almost  loud,  colour 
which  deceive  the  eye.  On  closer  inspection  we  discover  that 
this  artist  belongs  to  quite  a  different  school,  and  that  his 
vigorous  contrast  of  light  and  shade  was  in  a  manner 
warranted  by  the^  nature  of  his  subject.  A  young  lady, 
whose  figure,  in  spite  of  the  restraining  qualities  of  the  colour, 
(black),  in  which  she  is  attired,  has  a  tendency  to  exuberance, 
has  thrown  herself  upon  the  bright  Stewart -tartan  plaid 
which  the  moment  before  she  had  with  commendable  sense 
spread  out  upon  the  grass,  and  now  under  the  friendly 
shade  of  her  parasol  she  addresses  herself  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  her  powerful  vitality  to  her  book.  As  we 
should  ^have  to  watch  her  fully  half  an  hour  before  we 
could  ascertain  whether  her  intellectual  equals  her  physical 
capacity,  we  will  leave  her.  The  chances  are  that,  being  a  j 
sensible  woman,  and  the  conditions  inviting,  she  will  fall 
asleep  ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is'gratifying  to  know  I 
that  her  recuperative  powers  are  large.  Our  readers  will  see  j 
from  the  tenour  of  these  remarks  that  M.  Gyulas  has  pro¬ 
duced  what  is  called  a  striking  picture  ;  he  had  a  fine 
subject,  and  he  has  dealt  w’ith  it  largely  and  vigorously. 
The  flecks  of  sunlight  on  the  grass,  on  the  parasol,  and  on 
the  overshadowing  beech  tree,  tell  amazingly,  and  when  the 
reader  remembers  that  in  the  midst  of  this  greenery,  sombre 
here  and  sunlit  there,  reclines  this  handsome  lady  in  rich  black 
dress  on  the  bright  red  tartan,  he  will  readily  see  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  in  no  ordinary  sense  vivid  and  powerful.  Like  effects, 
although  with  light  under  different  conditions,  have  been 
successfully  realised  by  Cav.  L.  Desanges  in  the  three  lovely 
young  ladies  in  an  arbour  “  Waiting  for  the  Eclipse”  (942). 
The  lieight  at  which  this  picture  hangs  prevents  its  being 
done  full  justice  to,  but  enough  of  it  can  be  seen  to  satisfy 
the  intelligent  visitor  that  there  is  quality  in  the  w’ork,  and 
of  a  kind,  too,  anything  but  common. 

Gipsies  tramping  along  Newmarket  Heath  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  race  ”  (943),  by  V.  Prinsep,  is  a  clean,  clear,  severe 
bit  of  work  both  in  drawing  and  modelling ;  and  if  there  is 
not  the  same  generosity  of  brush  in  the  handling  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  seen  on  the  canvases  of  this  artist,  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  amount  of  realism  which  goes  w'onderfully  in  har- 
inony  with  the  subject  delineated.  Nothing  could  be  finer  in 
figure  and  character  than  the  strapping  girl  who  marches 
gallantly  in  front  of  the  donkey-cart  with  the  young  Bohemian, 
who  improves  the  time  by  whittling  his  stick  as  he  goes. 
We  like  the  perky  look  of  the  men  in  Miss  A.  Havers’s 
School  ”  (945)^;  and  J.  R.  Dicksee’s  “  Dream  of  Chivalry  ” 
(939),  J.  Crompton’s  small  picture  Before  the  Tournament  ” 

(951) ,  and  R.  Hillingford’s  exhaustion  of  Flora  Macdonald 
“During  the  wandering  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart” 

(952) ,  are  all  of  them  well  conceived  and  carried  out.  Tlie 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  romance  is  in  them.  “  My 
doll’s  picnic”  (962),  by  Miss  Epps,  has  humour  in  it  as  well 
as  solid  workmanship,  and  if  J.  B.  Bedford  reminds  us  some¬ 
what  of  Millais  in  the  little  girl  and  her  “  Daffodils  ”  (96 1). 
seated  on  the  stone-bench,  it  is  in  a  very  pleasant  way,  and 
without  conveying  any  sense  of  slavishness  in  the  imitation. 

In  like  manner  the“  Dutch  boats”  (963)  of  C.  Thornely  have 
an  air  of  the  excellencies  of  De  Wint  about  them,  as  the 
“Sandy  bit  of  the  road”  (976),  by  J.  W.  Oakes,  suggests  to 
us  something  of  the  unflinching  truth  of  Old  Crome.  But 
none  of  these  works  are  mere  imitations ;  their  several 
authors  have  simply  been  inspired  by  the  authors  we  have 
named.  John  Forbes  Robertson.  j 


PICTURES  IN  PARIS. — THE  EXHIBITION  OF  “  LES 
IMPP.ESSIONISTES.” 

A  curious  and  highly-interesting  exhibition,  open  for  a  very 
short  time,  has  just  closed  its  doore  in  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines.  It  is  that  of  the  “Soci^td  Anonymedes  Artistes- 
Peiutre.s,  Sculpteurs,  Graveurs,”  &c. — a  meaningless  title  to 
the  English  public.  What  the  exhibition  really  was,  was  a 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  newest  school  of  French  art, 
the  school  of  Manet ;  not  indeed  the  works  of  those  who  are 
precisely  his  pupils,  but  of  those  who  follow  more  or  less  in 
his  way.  Possibly  Manet  is  before  any  of  these  men  in 
power,  though  I  remember  nothing  to  prove  that  he  is  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  he  is  not  before  them  in  grace,  though  grace,  indeed, 
is  anything  but  their  characteristic.  They  have  it,  though, 
now  and  again  ;  not  so  much  by  seeking  for  it,  as  by  their 
chance  lighting  upon  a  graceful  theme,— their  principle 
prompting  them,  and  their  cleverness  enabling  them,  to 
represent  the  things  they  paint  with  realism,  just  as  they 
are. 


Or  rather,  it  is  not  just  as  they  are,  but  just  as  they  appear 
to  be.  They  are  called  “  Impression istes,”  because  they 
record  impressions.  Does  a  given  thing  seem  graceful  ? — 
they  give  it,  then,  the  grace  it  seems  to  have.  Is  it  grace¬ 
less  i — graceless  they  leave  it.  They  will  not  idealise  at  all. 
And  because  they  will  not  idealise  at  all,  the  history  of  nearly 
all  the  Fine  Art  of  the  world  must  rise  up  to  say  that  they 
are  wrong.  But  among  all  these  men  there  are  some  who, 
being  very  wrong,  are  also  very  clever — men  who  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  that  is  neitlier  high  nor  low,  but  only  true,  and 
an  incisive  way  of  saying  it.  And  while  the  modern  Pre- 
Raphaelites  paint  the  details  of  things,  and  these  men  the 
transient  effects  of  things,  the  mass  of  great  art,  beginning 
with  subtle  analysis,  ends  where  these  men  no  more 
end  than  do  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  their  opposites,  end  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  subtle  synthesis.  These  men  never  carry 
their  w’ork  beyond  the  stage  of  ibauches.  Doi‘3  the  quick 
study  of  a  subject  convey  the  impression  of  it?  If  so, 
it  is  finished.  And  they  aim  to  work  so  that  the  quick  study 
shall  convey  the  impression.  Their  boldest  apologists  say 
for  them— and  there  is  some  little  grain  of  truth  in  all  the 
exaggeration  of  the  saying— that  the  difference  between  these 
men  and  some  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  modern  Art 
(Constable,  Rousseau,  Daubigny,  Duprd)  is  that  these  men 
are  satisfied  with  the  studies  which  the  acknowledged  leaders 
did  but  use  as  helps  to  pictures  still  to  be  painted.  The  one 
exhibits  the  study,  the  other  the  picture. 

What  is  it  that  they  chiefly  paint— Monet,  Degas,  Sisley, 
Renoir,  who  fill  this  exhibition  ?  They  paint  the  things  that 
are  around  their  every-day  life  ;  the  simple  country,  grey  and 
green  and  wide,  to  which  they  lend  no  idyllic  grace ;  or  the 
town,  boulevard  and  caf6  and  opera,  for  W’hich  they  claim  no 
dignity,  which  they  invest  with  no  sentiment,  but  give 
it  you  just  as  they  think  they  see  it— ugly,  staring,  fan¬ 
tastic,  iuteresting,  but  above  all,  alive.  Eschew  ing  for  the 
moat  part  shadow,  they  paint  light  and  movement,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  boulevard,  the  light  of  the  stage ;  and  they  do 
this  with  one  knows  not  how”  many  faults  of  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment,  but  with  a  certain  undeniable  strength .  Claude  Monet 
sends  the  “Boulevard  des  Capucines”  a  rough  oil  sketch  some 
four  feet  long.  It  does  not  show  accurate  drawing,  though 
the  power  of  accurate  draw  ing  may  well  enough  co-exist  with 
the  roughness  ;  it  does  not  show  restraint,  but  it  does  show 
j  perception.  There  is  life  and  colour  in  it.  The  unresting 
crowd  of  foot  passengers  and  carriages,  crossing,  mingling, 
going  here,  going  there,  under  the  tow’ering  house-rows,  and 
close  beneath  the  yellow-green  leaf-buds  of  the  early  spring, 
there  is  your  impression  of  the  boulevard,  and  it  is  that  that 
Monet  has  seized.  A  chance  effect  of  light  in  the  “Coming 
Storm  ”  De  Molins  has  perceived  and  portrayed  with  a 
cleverness  which  makes  one  inclined  to  forgive  the  banality 
of  ffe7ire  which  connects  this  storm  in  the  sky  with  an  angry 
altercation  about  to  happen  among  the  promenaders  in  the 
park.  On  the  flanks  of  the  bay  horses  that  stand  restless  by 
the  pavement  on  the  white  road,  and  here  and  there  elsewhere 
in  the  picture,  there  is  that  sudden  splash  of  light  which 
comes  for  half  a  moment  in  the  interval  of  storm,  or  oftener, 
perhaps,  when  the  storm,  now  fully  gathered  and  concentrated, 
and  having  cleared  the  further  skies,  does  but  wait  an  instant 
to  burst  forth  wdiere  you  are. 

But  if  these  painters  of  the  newest  school  are  not  wholly 
wrong  when  the  subject  of  their  work  is  in  the  open  country, 
and  they  render  the  quivering  mists  of  early  morning  where 
the  willows  bend  over  the  river,  or  the  grey  vilhige  street  with 
its  group  of  gossips,  seen  for  a  moment  as  a  vision  from 
a  railway  carriage,  they  are  more  thoroughly  at  home — their 
ends  more  thoroughly  proportioned  to  their  means — when 
their  subjects  are  from  Boulevard  or  Theatre.  Certainly 
they  are  strongest  then,  when  reflecting  some  phases  of  Paris 
I  life,  like  a  page  of  the  Figaro  or  the  chatter  of  tlie  circle. 
Two  of  them.  Degas  and  Renoir,  have  been  painting  dancers 
at  the  opera ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  their 
pictures  there  is  anything  of  the  meretricious  and  seductive 
prettiness  frequent  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  theme.  Instead 
of  faultless  and  conventional,  or  smirking  beauties,  you  have 
here  so  many  palpitating  gymnasts,  alike  in  their  actualiti, 
but  seen  by  one  rn'in  as  characters,  by  another  as  effects  of 
light  and  movement.  Degas  sees  both,  though  his  means  are 
limited,  and  tliough  his  artistic  appreciation  of  char.acter 
seems  confined  almost  to  character  which  is  essentially  vulgar 
— not  depraved,  by  any  means,  but  Paris -Cock  nified  and 
common.  Here  is  his  IntSrieur  -  de  Coulisse — side  scenes 
at  a  theatre  ;— the  stiffened  muslin  that  w’hisks  and  whirls  in 
the  foreground  (for  the  performance  is  proceeding  ;  the  thing 
is  actually  in  motion),  the  distant  mass.'s  of  pink  and  blue, 
are  dancers  waiting  their  turn,  and  the  smudged  patches  of 
grey  and  black  suggest  the  hats  and  the  great  coats  of  privi¬ 
leged  bystanders.  Again,  in  the  Examtn  dt  Danse  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  M.  Faure,  the  singer,  who  is  a  counoisseiir  of  modern 
^ork— there  is  the  old  fiddler,  who  is  a  philosopher,  and 
takes  the  mistakes  for  granted  ;  there  is  the  awkward  squad. 


the  humour  of  whose  awkwanlnesa  reminds  you  of  poor 
Descl^’s  amateur  rehearsal  in  Frou-Frou.  These  things  nave 
not  beauty,  but  they  have  character  and  movement.  But 

S»rhap8  the  single  dancing  figure  by  M.  Pierre  Auguste 
enoir  is  the  most  considerable  work,  by  virtue  both  of  the 
movement  shown  in  its  cascade  of  hair  and  froth  of  drapery, 
and  the  character  here  presented  in  a  large  and  rapid  ibauche, 
A  whisking  hloiidey  of  a  wholly  mundane  type,  made  pleasant 
if  pleasant  at  all,  thanks  only  to  colour  and  liveliness,  with 
noisy  manners  and  not  much  cheerfulness  of  heart,  for  she  is 
worn  a  little  in  her  first  youth  by  the  early  career  of  the  foot- 
lights—no  novelist,  however  conscientious,  could  give  you  a 
more  accurate  study  of  a  type  that  has  nothing  profound  ;  has 
its  troubles,  but  they  are  generally  headaches  :  its  joys,  but 
they  are  nosegays  and  a  supper. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 


puters  of  Virginia’s  claim.  Virginia,  disgusted,  consoles  her¬ 
self  with  Fred  Carter,  and  Effie,  equally  piqued,  surrenders 
at  discretion  to  Sir  Louis  Park  (Mr  A.  Bishop) ;  but  there 
18  another  chance  for  Bob  Sackett.  Mrs  Alston  (Miss 
Marie  de  Grey)  appears  upon  the  scene  and  is  al^nt  to  fling 
herself  into  his  arms  when  she  is  checked  by  a  mort 
unmistakable  outbreak  of  public  opinion  against  the  faith¬ 
less  Ivobei*t,  and  flies  in  consequence  to  the  arms  of  her  first 
lover.  Jack  Ben^ict  (Mr  Edgar  Bruce),  and  the  curtain  falls 
as  Sackett  18  being  pelted  with  the  relics  of  the  picnic  upon 
which  we  have  feasted  our  eyes  during  the  third  act.  It  may 
be  well  imagined  that  a  plot  like  this  would  afford  a  clever 
company  like  that  of  the  Court  Theatre  full  scope  for  the 
most  laughable  eccentricities.  It  does  so,  and  actors  and 
actres.^8  throw  themselves  with  thorough  ilan  into  its 
absurd  situations.  Mr  Charles  Wyndbam  as  Sackett  is  the 
chief  offender  against  our  gravity.  His  animal  spirits  are 
uuflaggiiig,  his  droll  by-play  irrepressible.  His  enthusiastic 
description  of  his  rescue  of  Mrs  Carter  is  exquisitely 
funny.  So  is  his  reckless  devotion  to  four  sweethearts  in  the 
course  of  five  minutes ;  for  you  cannot  think  of  him  as 
an  inconstant,  but  merely  as  a  being  of  so  hospitable  a  heart 
that  he  is  ready  to  throw  it  open  to  any  number  of  sympathetic 
guests,  and  that  with  such  impartiality  that  he  himself  seems 
hardly  to  know  which  of  them  he  prefers.  This  delightfully 
extravagant  creation  of  Mr  Marshall’s  could  not  have  been 
given  such  life  by  any  other  of  our  actors,  except  perhaps  by 
Mr  Sothern.  Indeed,  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  Mr 
Wyndham,  who,  as  it  is,  occupies  an  almost  unique  position 
upon  our  stage  as  an  eccentric  comedian,  will  ere  long  take  as 
popular  a  position  upon  it  as  do  Mr  Toole  and  Mr  Sothem. 
In  Mr  W.  J.  Hill,  as  Mr  Vanderpurap,  Mr  Wyndham  has  a 
most  valuable  ally  in  “Brighton.”  The  off-hand  ease  with 
which  he  claims  and  enforces  the  privilege  of  kissing  every 
pretty  girl  he  meets,  just  as  if  he  had  the  hereditary  right  to 
do  so,  recalls  a  practice  of  the  late  McGillicuddy  of  the 
Keeks ;  and  the  intense  relish  he  shows  at  his  own  repartee 
in  his  encounter  wdth  his  severe  wife  are  equally  irresistible. 
Miss  Rose  Egan  caps  her  charming  performance  as  Anna 
Maria  in  the  “  Wedding  March.”  Mr  Bruce  is  a  most  amusing 
Jack  Benedict,  and  the  other  characters  are  briskly  played. 
Altogether  we  wish  “  Brighton  ”  the  long  and  lively  run  it 
most  certainly  deserves  for  its  aulhor  and  actors.  J. 


PROVINCIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  promoters  of  International  Exhibitions  have  hit  on  an 
entirely  novel  plan  for  conducting  these  enterprises.  The 
unlucky  failure  of  the  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  has  set  those  concerned  in 
such  matters  thinking,  and  the  result  has  been  a  proposal 
brought  before  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  last  week, 
to  the  effect  that  the  experiment  should  be  made  of  try¬ 
ing  whether  better  success  might  not  attend  Industrial  Ex¬ 
hibitions  in  the  provinces,  at  the  various  localised  centres  of 
our  various'mnnufactures,  than  in  London.  Such  a  plan  ivould 
certainly  appear  to  be  free  from  many  of  the  defects  which 
spoiled  the  South  Kensington  arrangements.  It  would  do  in 
reality  what  was  only  pretended  to  be  done  in  London.  It  would 
lend  re.ll  help  to  the  spread  of  technical  education,  the  great 
want  of  our  artisan  chiss,  by  thoroughly  working  out  and 
illustrating  each  special  industry  in  the  particular  district 
where  that  industry  is  carried  on,  for  there  would  be  at  once 
the  fullest  materials  for  such  instruction  and  the  greatest  need 
for  its  application  ;  while  in  London  there  is  a  difficulty  not 
only  in  collecting,  year  after  year,  a  number  of  suitable  speci¬ 
mens,  but  also  in  finding  the  special  class  of  people  to  whom 
such  a  collection  may  be  of  any  use.  Such  experience  as 
there  has  been  of  former  local  Exhibitions  goes  to  show  that 
they  are  taken  up  readily  and  attended  fully  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  locality,  and  if  these  new  Industrial  shows  can 
be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  support  of  the  prin- 
cijwil  manufacturers  of  each  town — and  they  are  the  people 
mainly  interested — there  need  be  no  fear  that  they  will  lack 
the  chief  element  of  success  in  such  undertakings,  an  abun¬ 
dant  crowd  of  visitors. 


GOSSIP. 

Mr  Edmund  Gosse,  tl»e  author  of  the  able  article  in 
last  month’s  Fraser's  on  John  Webster,  the  dramatist,  is  pre¬ 
paring  an  edition  of  Webster’s  plays,  for  Messrs  Chatto  and 
Windus.  After  all  the  labours  of  Dyce,  there  is  still  room 
for  an  aesthetic  edition  of  Webster. 

Very  shortly  before  his  death  last  summer,  Thornton  Hunt 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Townshend  Mayer,  of  Richmond, 
the  papers  of  Leigh  Hunt  for  examination  and  such  public 
use  as  he  might  deem  expedient.  The  papers  comprise  a 
large  amount  of  unpublished  matter,  particularly  plays  more 
or  less  complete,  and  a  mass  of  correspondence,  ranging  over 
fifty  years,  with  the  most  celebrated  ot  Leigh  Hunt’s  contem¬ 
poraries,  throwing  new  light  on  many  matters  of  literary 
interest,  and  particularly  on  many  misrepresented  passages 
in  Leigh  Hunt’s  own  life,  which  his  son  could  not  deal  with. 
Mr  Townshend  Mayer  has  decided  to  use  some  of  these 
letters  as  materials  for  a  series  of  articles,  the  first  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  St  James's  Magazine  for  July,  and  will  be 
entitled  “  Leigh  Hunt  and  B.  R.  Haydon.”  The  series  will 
not  le  confined  to  the  pages  of  the  St  James's  Magazine. 

An  interesting  curiosity  in  oriental  literature  is  announced, 
to  which  English  publishers  might  direct  their  attention.  It 
is  a  prize  novel  by  the  Rev.  Lai  IBehari  D^.  Babu  Jaikrishna 
Murkarjea  lately  offered  5f)0  rupees  for  the  best  work  of  the 
kind  illustrating  the  social  life  of  Bengal,  and  Mr  L.  B.  De 
was  the  successful  competitor. 

We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  M.  Victor  Hugo  will 
publish  in  a  month  or  two,  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  second 
part  of  ‘  Quatrevingt-treize,*  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
poems.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  translation  of 
this  work  into  English  verse,  to  appear  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  the  French  text.  Mr  Swinburne  was  at  first 
to  have  supplied  the  English  rendering ;  but  it  has  been 
since  decidea  to  entrust  the  translation  of  the  poems  to  a 
number  of  different  bands. 

M.  Meissonnier  is  giving  the  last  touch,  at  his  studio  of 
Poissy,  to  his  picture  “A  Charge  of  Cuirassiers  at  Reichs- 
I  hoffen,”  which  is  already  sold  for  12,000?. 

Henri  Plon,  the  Paris  publisher,  has  just  issued  in  a  small 
I  volume,  the  four  lectures  delivered  in  Belgium  by  M.  J ules 
j  Favre. 

!  A  new  journal,  destined  to  fill  the  place  of  the  Radical 
J  Peuple  Souverainj  recently  suppressed,  Le  Patriote  Frangais^ 


The  main  incidents  of  “  Brighton,”  Mr  Frank  Marshall  s 
new  comedy,  are  stated  to  bo  taken  from  Btanson  Howard’s 
American  comedy,  “  Saratoga.”  We  do  not  possess  a  copy  of 
this  Transatlantic  drama,  but  if  we  could  be  assured  that  it  is 
half  as  funny  as  Mr  Marshall’s  “  Brighton,”  we  should  not  be 
long  without  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  put  the  main  incidents  of 
“Brighton”  to  paper.  Not  that  we  did  not  follow  them,  in 
spite  of  their  bewildering  instinity,  but  it  would  be  about  as 
fair  to  the  play  to  epitomise  it  as  it  would  be  to  boil  down  Mr 
Swinburne’s  “  Both  well  ”  into  an  acting  drama.  Mr  Marshall’s 
play  is  not  a  long  one ;  but  it  depends  for  its  success 
so  entirely  upon  the  absurdest  incongruities  of  ])lot  and  by¬ 
play  that  we  do  not  feel  the  want  of  an  intelligible  interpt 
in  the  action  of  “Brighton,”  r^si’ng  perfectly  satisfied  with 
its  witty  dialogue  ana  ludicrous  situations,  and  being  only 
sorry  that  it  is  as  short  a  piece  as  it  is  a  merry  one.  Robert 
Sackett  (Mr  Charles  Wyndham)  is  a  young  barrister  who  is 
not  by  any  means  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  the  fair  sex. 
He  has  engaged  himself  three  deep  before  he  appears  at 
Brighton,  but  Nemesis  pursues  him  in  the  shape  of  his 
Jiancies,  all  of  whom  he  meets  upon  the  same  spot  within  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.  But  this  coincidence,  which 
would  have  sobered  any  ordinary  man,  is  quite  thrown  away 
upon  Mr  Sackett.  He  saves  the  life  of  a  Miss  Carter  (Miss 
Rose  Egan),  as  he  imagines  her  to  be,  and  his  devoted  alle¬ 
giance  to  his  three  Jiancies  is  turned  into  a  fourth  channel. 
But  he  seeks  his  new  love  in  vain,  for  after  rescuing  her 
from  a  carriage  accident,  his  own  nerves  have  given  way,  and 
he  has  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  an  apothecary’s  shop 
before  ascertaining  her  address.  But  he  does  so  eventually, 
and  after  a  most  affecting  interview  with  her,  is  rudely 
awakened  to  the  knowledge  that  she  has  an  old  husband  (Mr 
Clifford  Cooper),  and  a  stepson  older  than  herself  ^r  D. 
Stone).  Little  daunted  by  the  discomfiture,  Mr  Robert 
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bas  appeared  in  Paris.  It  has  for  principal  contribntors 
MM.  Henry  Maret,  Tony  Eeveillon,  Gabriel  Guillemot, 
Edouard  Siebecker,  and  Edmond  Lepelletier. 

The  fifth  volume  of  M.  Taxile  Delord’s  ‘History  of  the 
Second  Empire’  is  announced  for  Monday. 

The  Academic  Fran9aise  has  selected  Livingstone  as  the 
subject  for  its  poetical  prize,  to  be  awarded  in  1875. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  serious  indisposition  of  M.  Gounod. 
His  medical  attendants  have  strongly  adrised  him  to  return 
to  France  for  awhile,  and  he  will,  in  consequence,  shortly  set 
out  for  Trouville. 

After  a  very  successful  reception  at  Milan,  Verdi’s  new 
“Keqniem”  has  met  in  Paris  with  at  least  equal  favour. 
The  mass  was  performed  at  the  Op6ra  Coraique,  the  solos 
being  sung  by  the  same  artistes  who  sang  them  at  Milan. 
Verdi  in  person  conducted.  The  Parisian  critics,  while 
agreeing  as  to  the  merits  of  the  composition,  point  out  that 
the  music  is  more  dramatic  than  sacred.  One  of  them  sajs 
that  it  is  “a  mass  for  civil  burials.” 

Under  the  title  of  ‘Le  Livre  du  Bibliophile,’  M.  Alphonse 
Lemerre  publishes  an  interesting  little  work  which  will  be  of 
much  service  to  lovers  of  old  prints. 

A  new  novel  by  George  Sand,  ‘  Ma  Soeur  Jeanne,’  meets 
Avitli  considerable  success  in  Paris. 

It  is  Said  that  M.  Henri  Rochefort  has  received  from 
England  an  offer  of  8,000/.  to  establish  a  journal. 

The  author  of  “Rabagas  ”  is  busy  on  a  drama  in  five  acts, 
which  is  to  be  performed  next  winter  at  the  Paris  Gaiety. 

The  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society  for 
the  present  session  will  he  held  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  instant, 
at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  12  St  James’s- square,  w’hen  papers 
will  be  read  on  “  Local  Government  among  different  Nations,” 
by  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  “  The  Co-operative 
Land  Movement,”  by  E.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Madame  Bodichon’s  Algerian  and  ot 
lately  been  on  view  in  Blandford-square, 


The  Cleveland  dispute  has  been  aggravated  by  the  threat 


of  the  mine-owners,  in  case  the  strike  was  oontinued,  to  insist 
upon  a  greater  reduction  than  the  12j  per  cent,  to  which  the 
men  had  refused  to  submit  In  accordance  with  this  threat 
they  have  now  claimed  a  redaction  of  dd.,  instead  of  2d.,  per 
ton.  The  Scotch  ironmasters  have  insisted  on  the  enormous 
reduction  of  40  per  cent.  The  South  Yorkshire  and  Derby¬ 
shire  coal-owners  have  determined  to  lock  out  the  miners  in 
both  districts  unless  they  agree  to  the  reduction  of  12^  per 
cent,  on  their  gross  earnings. 

The  Commission  on  the  Labour  Laws,  having  now  com¬ 
pleted  its  preliminary  inquiry,  has  invited  evidence  upon  the 
working  of  the  Acts  passed  last  session.  Amongst  others, 
Mr  George  Howell,  as  Secretary  of  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Trades’  Council,  has  declined  to  give  evidence. 

The  Syndicate  appointed  on  the  27th  of  February,  1873, 
“to  consider  the  subjects  of  the  memorials  from  various 
places,  requesting  the  co-operation  of  the  University  (of 
Cambridge)  in  establishing  a  system  of  higher  education  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,”  have  reported  progress  to  the 
Senate.  It  appears  that  the  numbers  attending  the  different 
courses  of  lectures  have  ranged  from  30  to  600,  and  have 
generally  been  between  100  and  150.  The  number  of  those 
presenting  themselves  for  examination  in  December  was  108, 
of  whom  37  received  certificates  of  merit,  and  55  received 
certificates  that  they  had  satisfied  the  Examiner.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  those  presenting  themselves  for  examination  in  April 
was  260,  of  whom  123  received  certificates  of  merit,  and  114 
received  certificates  that  they  had  satisfied  the  Examiner.  The 
papers  of  questions  which  were  set  from  week  to  week  to  the 
members  of  the  classes  were  answered  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  students,  and  the  lecturers  have  been  well  satisfied  with 
the  assiduity  and  perseverance  of  their  pupils.  In  some 
instances  students  among  the  working  classes  have  walked 
several  miles  to  and  from  each  lecture. 


THE  NATIONAL  UNION  CONFERENCE. 

Leamington,  Wednesday  Night. 

This  week  has  seen  the  lock-out  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  nature  of  the  controversy  respecting 
the  rights  of  the  labourers  enters  upon  a  new  phase.  The 
determination  of  the  farmers  and  their  immediate  backers 
has  grown  in  intensity,  whilst  the  courage  of  the  men  and 
their  supporters  has  an  almost  startling  air  of  assurance. 
The  landholders  of  Suffolk,  who  were  inclined  to  give 
moderate  counsel,  have  lost  their  discretion  and  have  joined 
with  their  tenantry  in  giving  utterance  to  propositions  so 
preposterous  that  one  can  only  be  amazed  at  a  b^y  of  men, 
who  surely  must  posesss  some  wise  heads  amongst  them, 
agreeing  to  put  themselves  in  a  position  that  is  at  once 
humiliating  to  themselves  and  so  exiisperating  to  many  of 
their  opponents.  If  Mr  Rodwell,  Q.C.,  or  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  had  agreed  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  Union, 
and  declared  that  under  no  circumstances  would  they 
recognise  the  right  of  their  labourers  to  combine,  the 
public  would  have  understood  their  position,  and,  whilst 
smiling  at  the  persistency  with  which  they  were  beat¬ 
ing  against  walls  of  stone,  would  have  accorded  to  them 
a  certain  share  of  resjiect  for  their  consistency.  But  they 
have  committed  themselves  to  a  course  that  is  absolutely 
ludicrous  to  reflective  minds.  The  landowners  and  farmers 
tell  us  in  so  many  words  that  they  have  no  objection  to  the 
Union,  that  they  will  not  continue  to  fight  it,  but  that  before 
the  conditions  of  peace  are  agreed  upon,  the  Unionists  mutt 
make  certain  concessions.  And  what  are  these  preliminary 
concessions?  Firstly,  that  the  power  of  striking  must  be 
j  done  away  with  ;  secondly,  that  tne  delegates  are  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  and  silenced,  special  mention  being  made  of  the  three 
I  ablest,  Arch,  Taylor,  and  Ball ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Laboureri^ 
Union  Chronicle  is  to  be  suppressed.  Words  fail  us  to  express 
the  contempt  we  feel  for  the  compilers  of  these  monstrous 
conditions.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  argument,  and  are 
fit  only  to  be  greeted  with  the  roar  of  “inextinguishable 
laughter”  that  rose  at  Leamington  when  they  were  read  out 
to  the  assembled  delegates.  The  fable  of  the  bear,  who,  after 
being  cajoled  into  the  loss  of  teeth  and  claws,  found  out  only 
too  late  that  this  was  but  the  preliminary  to  the  beating  out  of 
his  brains,  is  brought  irresistibly  to  our  mind,  bnt  with  this 
difference,  that  these  headstrong  opponents  of  Unionism  are 
destitute  of  the  art  and  cunning  that  characterised  the  assail¬ 
ants  of  the  bear.  What  would  the  farmers  say  if  the  landowners 
were  to  get  frightened  at  the  demands  that  are  now  beginning 
to  find  a  voice  in  English  Chambers  of  Agriculture  for  genuine 
tenant-right,  and  were  to  suggest,  as  a  means  of  closing  their 
clamorous  mouths,  that,  although  they  considered  the  abstract 
right  of  their  tenants  to  attend  those  chambers  irresistible, 
it  could  only  be  allowed  on  the  threefold  condition,  that 
politics  should  be  excluded  from  their  discussions,  that  such  a 
dangerous  man  as  Mr  James  Howard  should  not  set  foot 
insiae  their  rooms,  and  that  the  A-Qincultural  Qnzette  should 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union 
has  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Leamington  during  the 
week.  Mr  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  presided,  being  supported  by 
Mr  Edward  Jenkins  M.P., ’Messrs  J.  G.  Cox,  of  Belper,  Mr 
J.  S.  Wright,  of  Birmingham,  Joseph  Arch,  President 
of  the  Union,  and  other  prominent  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — “  That  the 
Council  of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union 
regrets  the  hostile  and  defiant  attitude  of  the  farmers  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  who  have  locked  out  their  men  for  forming 
a  peaceful  and  legal  association  for  their  protection  and 
elevation,  and  pledges  itself  to  defend  its  members  by 
redoubling  its  energies  and  renewing  its  appeal  to  the  generous 
trade  societies  and  the  public.  This  Council  will  not  submit 
the  question  of  union  wjthin  the  province  of  discussion,  but  is 
prepared  still  to  refer  the  whole  matter  of  advance  of  wages, 
working  hours,  &c.,  to  a  mutual  committee  of  employers  and 
employed,  and  if  necessary  to  arbitrators  mutually  agreed  on. 
Failing  such  award  being  formed,  the  Council  recommends 
the  members  locked  out  in  Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex,  to  accept  15s.  per  week  as  ordinary  wages 
if  offered.  The  Council  desires  to  express  its  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  various  trade  organisations.  Liberal  Associations, 
philanthropic  friends,  and  the  general  public,  for  the  noble 
manner  in  which  they  have  subscribed  to  its  funds,  and  sus¬ 
tained  the  cause  of  right  against  oppression.  Whilst  it  regrets 
it  may  be  compelled  to  again  appeal  for  aid,  it  is  sanguine  of 
victory,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  those  who  so  generously 
assisted  may  steadily  see  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of 
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ffive  way  to  the  high  niid  dry  teaching  of  Jbh7t  Bull  or  the 
Standard?  Is  thei*e  anything  more  monstrous  in  these 
suggestions  than  in  those  so  coolly  promulgated  at  the  recent 
meeting  at  Bury  St  Edmunds?  True,  there  is  one  crumb  of 
comfort  to  be  gathered  from  the  full  report  of  this  conference 
in  the  local  papers.  Many  of  the  speakers,  and  even  the  reso¬ 
lution  itseli,  speak  of  the  Union  as  an  unpleasant  monster, 
but  still  as  a  monster  to  whose  utter  extermination  they 
cannot  look  forward  with  confidence  ;  and  it  might  be  argued 
that  if  the  farmers  feel  it  hopeless  to  ignore  it,  the  time  is 
slowly  but  surely  coming  when  a  fair  recognition  will  be 
inevitable. 

Meanwhile  the  labourers  have  been  holding  the  third  of  their 
annual  parliaments  at  Leamington,  and  show  no  sign  of 
abated  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  their  cause.  It  is 
true,  as  one  of  the  speakers  remarked,  that  they  are  living 
“  by  faith,’*  for  it  was  freely  acknowedged  that  they  are 
supporting  the  locked-out  men  out  of  funds  that  are  flowing 
in  day  by  day  into  their  exchequer ;  and  that  they  have  no 
reserve  fund  to  fall  back  upon,  bevond  one  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds,  which  might  be  exnausted  in  a  month.  But  the  funds 
continue  to  come  in  as  they  are  required,  and  it  is  not 
beyond  the  mark  to  say  that  the  National  Union  stands 
in  as  good  a  financial  position  to-day  as  it  did  on 
the  hour  when  the  lock-out  commenced.  It  is  a  plea¬ 
sant  feature  also  to  find  from  the  balance-sheet  that  of 
the  14,000/.  and  odd  that  the  Eastern  Counties  dispute 
has  cost,  one  half  has  come  from  the  public,  but  the  other 
half  from  the  Agricultural  Unionists  themselves.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  is  no  sign  of  abatement  of  interest  in  the  movement, 
but  the  contrary.  Notwithstanding  the  very  large  number  of 
old  members  that  have  migrated  and  emigrated  in  the  past 
twelve  months,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  financial  adhe¬ 
rents  to  the  National  Union  of  many  thousands,  and  the 
action  of  the  farmers  is  causing  new  bi’anches  to  spring  up 
in  districts  that  have  hitherto  oeeii  regarded  as  sluggish  or 
indifferent.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  tone  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  earnestness  displayed  of  the  sixty  delegates 
gathered  together  this  week  at  Leamington  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  question  of  the  franchise  is  assuming 
an  aspect  of  grave  importance.  The  light  in  which  the 
labourers  regard  the  attack  that  has  been  made  upon  their 
special  organ,  the  Labourers^  Union  Chronicle^  not  only  by  their 
enemies,  but  even  by  certiiin  of  their  supposed  friends,  was 
most  clearly  manifested  by  the  marked  ana  cordial  reception 
that  w’as  accorded  to  every  reference  to  the  proprietor  or 
editor.  No  one,  whether  friend  or  foe,  could  have  attended 
this  lengthy  conference  without  being  struck  by  these  facts, 
and  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  noted.  This  lock-out, 
instead  of  depressing,  has  absolutely  raised  the  courage  of 
the  men  of  other  districts,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
they  are  beginning  to  grow’  terribly  in  earnest.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  evening  meeting,  that  the  withholding  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  State,  does  not  exagge¬ 
rate  but  fairly  represents  the  temper  of  the  men  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that,  in  the  interests  of  a  peaceful  solution  to  this 
question,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  season,  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  must  be  garnered, 
will  compel  the  farmers  to  a  more  conciliatory  course. 

There  is,  too,  another  feature  of  the  Conference  held  at 
Leamington  which  should  not  be  lightly  passed  over  by 
those  desirous  of  gaining  a  clear  insight  into  this  move¬ 
ment.  These  delegates  are  not  mere  firebrands  who  delight 
iji  the  passing  oi  wild  resolutions,  and  working  up  their 
audiences  to  fever-pitch.  On  Wednesday  last  they  were 
steadily^  employed,  from  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  till 
six  at  night,  discussing  the  dry  but  highly  necesssary  details 
of  the  Sick  Benefit  Club  that  has  now  been  launched  as  the 
handmaid  of  the  Union.  The  rules  had  been  prepared  after 
months  of  deliberation  by  a  carefully-selected  committee,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  perhaps  the  best  qualified 
men  to  express  opinions  on  the  subject  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  that  a  more  admirable  set  of  rules,  or  ruLs  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  suit  the  necessities  of  our  agricultural  population, 
could  not  have  been  devised.  The  care  and  attention  be¬ 
stowed  upon  this  subject  is  of  tw’ofold  advantage.  It  deprives 
oppoEtnts  of  the  Union  and  its  delegates,  like  Lady  Strad- 
broke,  of  the  power  of  asserting  that  no  permanent  good  to 
the  men,  nor  improvement  in  tlieir habits,  wsought  for  by  its 
advocates,  and  it  will  also  prove  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the 
Union  by  drawing  to  its  fold  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the 
labouring  classes.  It  would  be  almost  idle  to  indulge  in  any 
prophecy  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  dispute  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  should  the 
fanners  win,  their  victory  will  be  only  temporary,  and  one 
that  will  probably  prove  more  di^trous  than  defeat. 
Capitalists  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  crushing  out  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Unionism.  It  springs  up  with  renewed  life  after 
each  apparent  victory.  Are  farmers  going  to  succeed  where 
colliery  proprietors  and  mill-owners  have  so  signally  failed  1 

J.  Charles  Cox. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  6.30  p.m. 

In  the  Discount  Market  this  week  there  has  been  abund¬ 
ance  of  money,  with  only  a  moderate  demand,  at  rates  ^  to 
^  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  Bank  minimum — 3  per  cent. 

In  the  Stock  Exchange  the  partial  recovery  noticed 
towards  the  end  of  last  week  has  not  been  maintained  ;  the 
Markets  on  Saturday  last  had  an  inanimate  appearance, 
and,  excepting  some  particular  departments,  have  retained 
it  throughout.  Some  degree  of  this  dulness  has  been 
caused  by  the  occurrence  of  the  half-monthly  settlement  in 
Shares  and  Foreign  Stocks,  concluded  satisfactorily  to-day  ; 
for  members,  busy  wdth  their  accounts,  do  not  so  much  care 
about  entering  into  fresh  transactions.  The  Market  for 
Consols,  the  strongest  for  some  time  past,  has  also  not  been 
looked  upon  with  such  favour  as  has  lately  been  the  case,  in 
spite  of  the  abundance  of  money,  the  very  favourable 
prospects  of  the  bullion  movement,  and  the  probability  of  an 
early  reduction  in  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  of 
England  to  2^  per  cent.  Yet,  though  the  Market  for  Oinaoln 
has  not  been  so  strong,  and  at  times  there  has  been  a  relapse 
of  1-16  percent.,  on  the  whole  the  closing  prices  to-night  may 
be  considered  as  favourable.  In  the  Railway  Market,  the 
buoyancy  created  last  week  by  the  publication  of  the 
traffic  receipts  for  Whitsun  week,  as  compared  with  those 
of  an  ordinary  week  last  year,  has  been  followed  this 
week  by  a  general  fall ;  the  traffic  receipts,  comparing 
with  Whitsun  week  last  year,  naturally  showing  a  heavy 
decrease,  while  in  some  cases  this  j’ear’s  receipts  show  an 
important  decrease  when  comparing  those  of  the  two 
Whitsun  w’eeks.  Great  North  of  Scotland  Stock  is  the 
solitary  exception  to  the  downward  movement  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  In  Forei^  Stocks  the  principal  feature  has  been 
the  excitement  in  Turkish  Securities  on  the  announcement  of 
a  Three  per  Cent.  Loan,  which  it  is  said  is  to  be  issued  at  26, 
and  which  will  therefore  necessitate  the  creation  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  Stock,  to  be  paid  off  sometime. 
Turkish  Securities,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  speculators 
not  favouring  the  new  issue,  have  all  fallen,  the  heaviest 
decline  being  in  the  Nine  per  Cent.  Treasury  Bonds  and  th  e 
Six  per  Cents.  Egyptian  and  Peruvian  have  also  been 
included  in  the  unfavourable  movement,  as  have  also  Spanish 
Three  per  Cents.,  owing  to  the  generally  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  and  rumours  of  Carlist  successes.  At  present,  wdth 
three  loans  almost  ready  to  be  brought  forward,  viz.,  for 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Urugu.ay,  the  feeling  in  the  Foreign 
Market  is  not  satisfactory.  Uruguay  and  Italian  Bonds 
have,  however,  improved,  but  Bolivian  have  receded  con¬ 
siderably,  there  being  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  July  coupon.  The  most  animated  market 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  this  week  has  been  that  for  Erie 
Railway  Shares.  For  some  time  past  these  Shares  have 
been  persistently  “beared,”  and  the  climax  came  to  all 
appearances  this  week,  when  the  i*esignation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr  W^atson,  was  announced.  The  result  of  the 
English  auditors’  mission  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  and 
is  anxiously  awaited  under  the  circumstances  mentioned. 
The  shares  show  a  fall  of  three  and  a-half  dollars  in 
addition  to  last  week’s  decline  of  one  dollar  and  a-half, 
and  close  better  at  27h.  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Secu¬ 
rities  have,  however,  derived  a  little  support  from  ruraoui’s 
referring  to  the  friendly  relations  which  are  expected  to  exist 
between  the  Erie  and  this  Company.  Other  classes  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  Securities  have  suffered,  some  in  connection  with 
the  fall  in  Erie.  Foreign  Railway  Shares  continue  moderately 
firm,  w’ith  an  improvement  in  the  South  American  lines. 
Bank  Shares  still  hold  their  sound  position,  and  the  Shares  of 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America  and  those  of  some  of  the 
London  Joint-Stock  enterprises  are  at  improved  prices.  Ca¬ 
nadian  Railway  Securities  have  been  neglected,  but  Grand 
Trunk  Securities  are  not  lower.  In  the  Miscellaneous  depart¬ 
ment  there  has  been  slackness  as  regards  Telegraph  Securi¬ 
ties  on  speculative  action,  but  the  Shares  of  the  Nantyglo 
and  Blaina  Iron  and  those  of  the  Royal  Mail  and  Penin¬ 
sular  and  Oriental  Steam  Companies  have  further  advanced. 
To  day  there  has  been  a  renewed  relapse  of  serious  amount 
in  Turkish  Securities,  while  Home  Railway  Stocks  and  Erie 
Railway  Shares  rallied  at  the  close.  , 

Consols  close  this  evening  at  92|  to  92|  for  money,  and  92^ 
to  92|  for  the  account,  showing  no  alteration  from  last  week. 

The  Bank  Return  this  week  again  shows  an  important 
addition  to  the  strength  of  that  establishment,  but  the 
directors  decided  not  to  make  any  alteration  in  their  rate 
of  discount.  The  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  is  now 
nearly  45  j  per  cent.,  being  an  addition  of  If  per  cent,  this 
week. 

In  the  Home  Railway  Market,  Midland  Stock  has  fallen 
as  much  as  4  j)er  cent,  during  the  week  ;  Great  Western, 
21 ;  Sheffield,  If  ;  Great  Northern  “A”  and  North  British, 
North  Western,  South  Eastern  “A,”  and  North 
‘  Eastern,  li!  Great  Eastern,  If  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 


/  / 
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and  Caledonijin,  1  ;  Brighton  and  Metropolitan,  |  ;  and  Metro-  | 
politan  District,  ^  per  cent.  London  Chatham  and  Dover  I 
Stock  ia,  with  Great  North  of  Scotland  Stock,  exceptionally  ' 
firm.  The  last  quotations  are  as  follows  : —  | 

Caledonian,  94;  Great  Eastern,  45|;  Great  Northern,  1384; 
ditto  **  A,”  153^;  Great  Western,  12I|;  Lancashire  and  York-  ' 
shire,  144j  ;  Brighton,  794  ;  North  Western,  1494  ?  South  Western, 
1I2J;  Chatham  and  Dover,  2I4;  Midland,  128;  Metropolitan, 
GO;  Metropolitan  District,  244;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin-  ■ 
coln,G9^  ;  ditto  Deferred,  404;  North  British,  G14;  North  Eastern,  ' 
1G5|;  South  Eastern,  III4;  ditto  Deferred,  94j.  | 

In  the  F oreigti  Stock  Market  the  only  exceptions  to  the 
i)eavy  fall  are  a  rise  of  1  in  Danubian  1864,  Chilian  1870,  j 
Japan  Nine  per  Cents.,  the  Italian  Tobacco  I^an,  and  ditto 
1865  ;  J  in  Brazilian  1871  and  Russian  Nicolai,  and  §  in 
Italian  1861 ;  but  a  decline  of  as  much  as  7  in  Turkish  Nine 
per  Cents.  (B  and  C)  ;  4  in  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1865  and 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1871  ;  3i  in  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1869  ; 

3  in  ditto  1858  and  ditto  Five  per  Cents. ;  2  in  Peruvian  Six  | 
per  Cents.  1870  ;  1^  in  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  1872  and  Egyp*  ■ 
tian  1868  ;  I3  in  ditto  1873  ;  1^  in  the  Khedive  Loan  ;  1  in 
Costa  Rica  1871,  San  Domingo  and  Turkish  1862  ;  §  in  Mexi-  j 
can  ;  4  in  Spanish  Three  per  Cents,  and  Uruguayan  ;  §  in 
Au.strian  Silver  Rentes,  and  \  in  French  Five  per  Cents.  As  : 
compared  with  last  week  the  quotations  are  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  18G8,  97  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  91 ;  ■ 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  78^;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  G8;  Brazilian 
Fonr-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  91 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  18G5,  ' 
094,  ditto  1871,  100;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  89;  ; 
ditto  1873.  884  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  18G6,  106;  ditto  Six  j 
per  Cents.,  1867,  103;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  93  ;  Costa  ; 
Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  27 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1872,  26 ;  Danu-  ! 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  95  ;  ditto  Eight  per  Cents ,  104;  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1362,  85;  ditto  1864,  96;  ditto  1868,  791;  | 
ditto  English,  1873,  67j;  ditto  Viceroy,  1870,  90;  ditto  Nine  per  ; 
Cents.,  100;  ditto  Khedive  Seven’  per  Cents.,  73;  Entre  ! 
Rios,  10!;  French  Defence,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  j 
and  1872,  933;  ditto  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes,  694;  Honduras  ' 
Railway  Loan.  8;  ditto,  1870,  8;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  ' 
71  ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,  663;  ditto  Tobacco,  984;  ditto  | 
Five  per  Cents.  (Maren.  Railway).  66;  ditto  State  Domain,  93;  ' 
Japan  Nine  per  Cents.,  108  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  97 ;  ' 
Mexican  Three  per  Cents.,  16 ;  ditto,  1864,  8 ;  Moorish  Five  | 
per  Cents.,  994;  Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  20;  ditto  1872,  IG  ; 
Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  70;  ditto  1872,  585;  Russian 
Five  per  Cents.,  1862,  IOO4;  ditto  1872,  100;  ditto  1873, 
100;  Charkof  Azof,  99;  ditto  Nicohii,  834;  ditto  Orel,  99 ;  San 
Domingo,  11  ;  Sardinian  Five  per  Cents.,  79;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  184  ;  ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  81. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Fkice  3d. 


CONTEXTS  OF  No.  3.402.  JUNE  6,  1874. 
Comments. 

The  Tories  and  tlie  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Last  Scliool-ltoard  Controversy.  A  New  Arbitration. 
Mr  Goldwin  Smith  on  Female  Suffrage.  Free  Norway. 
The  Condition  of  Women  in  India.  The  Rise  of  Wages. 

Some  Objections  to  Women’s  Suffrage. 

The  Archbishops’ BUI.  The  Cat.  What  Regulates  Wages? 

Poetry. 


HAVMAN  testimonial  fund.  —  SPECIAL 

APPEAL. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  CHELMSFORD,  P.C.,  Chairman  of  Committee. 
Rt.  Hon.  and  Rt  Rev.  I.iord  Bishop  of  London.  P.C., ) 

Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  V  Vice  Chairmen. 

Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  j 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr  Hayman  having  been  bV  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  Crown 
pre.<ientcd  to  the  living  of  Aldinghnm,ls  rctfcued  from  the  difficulties  into 
which  hU  abrupt  and  undeserved  dismissal  from  the  Head  Mastcrihip  of 
Rugby  School  had  suddenly  plunged  him;  although  the  rircamstancis  of 
Ills  uresi'nt  position  are  far  from  being  equally  advantageous  with  those  of 
his  former.  The  Committee,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
are  consequently  de.Hirous  of  continuing  the  Testimonial  Fund  lor  the 
purpose  of  applying  it  to  an  object  which  will  afford  considerable  relief  to 
Dr  Hayman.  Wliilst  Head  Master  of  Rugby  he  insured  his  life  for  nn 
aggregate  sum,  the  premiums  on  which  amounted  to  £200  ay  ear,  scarcely  felt 
as  a  charge  upon  the  income  ho  then  enjoyed.  The  annuaf  payment  of  tliis 
£200  will  seriously  diminish  his  income  from  the  living  of  Aldinghain.  and. 
therefore,  the  Committee  APPEAL  to  all  who  sympathise  with  Dr  Hayman 
on  public  or  personal  grounds  to  contribute  liberally  towards  a  Fund  for 
commuting  the  yearly  premiums  on  his  life  insurancts,  so  giving  him  and 
his  large  family  the  benefit  without  the  necessity  of  any  annual  payment 
in  respect  of  theni.  Towards  this  object  the  small  surplus  accruing  I'roui 
the  Defence  Fund  will  be  applied,  beyond  which  a  further  sum  of  between 
£2,.500  and  £3,000  will  be  required. 

All  donations  will  be  publicly  acknowledged. 

Subscriptions  already  announced,  £417  lOs.  Gd. 

Bankers -National  Provincial  Bank,  Rugby;  Messrs  Ransom,  Bouverie, 
and  Co.,  1  Pallmall  East,  S.W. 


W.  II.  Benyon,  Esq. 

Miss  G.  T.  Cherry . 

Mrs  Benu,  Rugby . 

P.  W.  Spurling.  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Bloxam, 

D.D . 

The  Rev.  Gerald  Blunt  ... 
The  Rev.  F.  L.  Burrows  ... 
T.  W.  Dickinson,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Hampton  . 

The  Rev.  H.  Perceval 
Major  A.  Howell-Sheplicrd 
Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  II.  Shirley, 

K.C.B . 

The  Rev.  F.  Litchfleld 

Mrs  Agg  Gardner  . 

3Irs  Armstrong  . 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Norwood  ... 

The  Rev.  —  Scaly  . 

Miss  Agg  Gardner . 

Green  way,  Smith.  and 

Green  way . 

Miss  M.  H.  Donne . 


THIRD  LIST. 


£10  10 
10  0 
6  5 
3  5 


2  0 


°i 

0 

0 

"i 
0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Robert  Fowler,  Esq. 
Tliomas  Fuage,  Esq. 

H.  11.  Grimmett,  Esq. 

Rev.  R  llildyard  . 

S.  R.  Towiishend  Mayer, 

Esq . 

George  Bliller,  Esq . 

C.  F.  Oldham,  Esq . 

Lieut. -Col.  Young . 

Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgsou . 

—  Lamont,  Esq.,  Knock- 

dow,  N.ll . 

Lieut.-Col.  Lowndet 

J.  E.  Blillnls,  ICsq.,  R.A.  ... 

Capt.  F.  W.  II.  Hopkins, 

R.N . 

Miss  I’ercy  . 

Tlie  Rev.  Canon  Reichel, 

D.D . 

N.  II.  C.  Ruddock,  Esq.  ... 

Rev.  J.  K.  Walily  . 

**  A  Scotch  Free  Kirklte”... 

Rev  E.  L.  Ktwes  . 

Stumps . 


£110 
110 
1  1  U 
1  1  U 

1  1  0 
1  1  U 

110 
110 
1  0  0 

110 
1  1  0 
I  0  0 

10  0 
1  0  0 

1  0  0 
10  0 
1  0  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


FORBES  BIACBEAN.  Lieutena.iMJolunel.  Rugby,!  Hon. 

S.  R.  TOWNSHKXD  MAYER,  Richmond,  Surrey,  i  Treasurers. 
J.  I).  COLLiS,  D.D.,  Stratford-ou-Avon,)  Hon. 

E.  J.  RHOADES.  BI.A.,  Rugby,  f  Secretaries. 


Metropolitan  hospital  Sunday, 

TO-MORROW,  June  14th,  187*. 

The  Lord  Blayor  will  be  happy  to  receive  CONTRIBUTIONS  towards 
the  Hospital  Sunday  F uud,  1874. 

All  friends  of  the  movemeut  unable  to  make  their  donations  on  the  day 
arc  requested  to  send  their  subscriptions  to  tlie  Mansion  bouse,  addrowed 
to  Mr  Henry  N.  Custance,  the  Secretary'  to  the  Fund,  who  wUl  give  official 
reccipis  fur  each  contribution. 

Cheques  sliould  be  crossed  Bank  of  England,  and  may  be  paid  tlirougU 
any  Bunker. 


Metropolitan  hospital  Sunday  fund. 

Patron— Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

Hospital  Sunday,  TO- MORROW,  .iuue  14tb,  1874. 

Clergy'men  and  Ministers  of  Religion  who  liave  already  promised  their 
CO  operation  are  requested  to  accept  cordial  thunks  for  their  mucli-valu' d 
assistance ;  those  wtio  have  not  yet  replied  to  tlio  invitation  of  tlie  Council 
are  earni>etiy  requested  to  do  so  :  ana  tliose  who,  by  accidental  oniisaion, 
may  not  have  received  tlie  iiivit.itioii  are  requested  to  address  the  Secretary, 
Mr  Henry  N.  Custance,  at  the  .Mansion  house,  wh)  will  forward  the  neces¬ 
sary  Hills  and  Papers  for  their  use.  The  Committee  of  the  Council  desire, 
with  every  confidence,  to  express  a  hope  that  the  amount  of  the  collections 
for  1874  may  considerably  exceed  that  of  last  year. 


Adventures  in  Blorocco. 

Mrs  Oliphant’s  New  Novel.  Supernatural  Religion. 

Recent  Poetry.  German  Literature.  Acknowledgmeuts  and  Notes. 

Music  of  the  Fortnight.  The  Drama. 

Gossip.  Current  Events.  The  Money  Market. 

Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 


London:  Published  at  7  SOUTnABII»TON-STREET,  STRAND.  W.C. 

T  ONDON  international  EXHIBITION  and 

_1  J  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  South  Kensington. 

OPEN  DAILY'.  10  a.m.  to  6p.m. 

ADMISSION,  Is.;  WEDNESDAYS,  2s.  Gd. 


rpHE  NEW  HOSPITAL  for  WOMEN,  72  Sevmoiu- 

JL  place,  Bryanstone-square.  -  The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  aid  to 
enable  them  to  remove  into  a  larger  house,  wiiich  they  can  now  secure  in  a 
suitable  situation  for  about  £3,<)00,  including  necessary  alterations  and  building 
rooms  for  the  Out-patients.  Tliis  is  the  onlv  Hospital  where  poor  women  can 
have  medical  and  surgical  atteudunce  from  legally  qualified  women.  Patients 
come  from  long  distances  to  obtain  advice  In  their  special  cases.  Tliey  could 
make  up  several  more  beds  for  the  lu-patients  if  tnev  had  room  ;  and  the 
Out-patients  are  obliged  to  wait  in  a  small  room,  wulch  is  crowded,  and 
consequently  unhealtliy.  Tlie  following  sums  are  promised 


M  rs  Leycester  . £  100  0  0 

Bliss  Sara  Lawrence  ...  100  0  0 
Mr  and  Mrs  Westlake  ...  100  0  0 
Bliss  Greatorex  .  loO  0  0 


Newson  Garrett.  Blsq.  ...  £100  0  0 
Mrs  Anderson,  BI.D.  ...  100  0  0 
.1.  G.  S.  Anderson,  Esq....  100  0  0 
George  Crawsliay.  Esq....  30  0  u 


ILITARY  BAND  at  3  EVERY  THURSDAY  and 

SATURDAY'. 


M  _ 

IJERFORMANCE  on  the  GRAND  ORGAN,  by  Mr 

±  YVILLIAM  CARTER,  DAILY  at  4. 

TT'XHIBITION  of  WINE  (Ttiating  permitted)  OPtlN 

-Uj  DA  I  LY.frora  12  to  5.  Season  Ticket  Holders  admitted  without  extra 
charge.  Other  Visitors  will  be  charged  Gd.  extra  to  the  cellars. 

Reduced  prices  of  admission  to  Artlzans  at  6d. 

cacli,  and  to  School  Children  at  3d.  each,  by  purchase  of  packets  of 
50  Tickets,  In  view  of  promoting  Tecliulcal  Instruction. 

C  CHOOL  oi  COOKERY.— Lecture  (with  Practical  lUus- 

O  trations)  by  Mr  BUCKMASTER  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  3. 

Grand  opera  concert  on  Saturday,  June  20, 

at  3. 


Further  contributions  earnestly  solicited. 

ALICE  YY'KSTLAKE,  Treasurer. 
BIAKY  PARNELL,  Secretary. 

rpHE  PLIM30LL  and  SEAMAN’S  FUND.— Ladies’ 
JL  Committee.— A  I’UBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  at  St  George's 
Hall,  on  TUESDAY,  June  23rd.  at  3  p.m.,  in  support  of  the  work  uuder* 
taken  by  Blr  Pliinsoll,  BI.P.,  for  the  prevention  of  loss  of  life  at  sea.  The 
Riglit  lion,  the  Karl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  K.O..  has  kindly  consented  to 


Riglit 
preside. 

No.  4  Victorla-streot,  S.W. 


S.  Bl.  K.  KINGSLEY,  Secretary. 


PIIOTOGKAPIIIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  BISS.,  lllusiratloDS 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

rpHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 
JL  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literatnre;  by  the  Palseo- 
graphlcal,  llakluyt.  Royal  Geographical,  and  other  learned 
SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Pateutecf  and  Printers, 
3Ga  Rat  hbonc -place,  Loudon. 
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D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTITRE  of  « CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRiKTOKIUM,”  with  “NJrht  of  the  Crucifixion,”  “  Christian 


the  PRiKTOKIUM,”  with  **Ni|fht  of  the  Crucifixion,”  •*  Christian 
Martyrs,”  ”  Kranoesca  de  Rimini,”  ”  Neophyte,”  **  Andromeda,'*  fcc.,  at  the 
DORK  GALLERY.  85  New  liond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 


JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB,  33  St  James Vstreet,  and 

06  Jermyn-street, 

Having  purchased  the  Entire  STOCK  of  a 

celebrated 

WEST-END  MANUFACTURER,  are  now  DISPOSING 

OF  IT 

At  a  REDUCTION  of  from  20  to  50  per  Cent. 

The  STOCK  consists  of 

Dressing  cases,  Despatch  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Desks, 

Envelope  Cases,  Writing  Cases,  &c.,  and 

jy/J-ISCELLANEOUS  LEATHER  GOODS. 
catalogues  POST  FREE. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  rcadv  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  wRh 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  ndllinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  tne  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  JICURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
248,  345,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


rrHE 

X 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BIRKBECK 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 


hold  Securities  at 


FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St  James’s 

street,  and  66  Jermyn-street,  London. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 


^ANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton 

167  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


,  and 


with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Offioe  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  “There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 


the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown  its 
•everity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  f  .’vcriflce  if,  at  suen  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  suen  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  OflScc  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton- buildings,  Chancery  lane. 


misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfhlly  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Contts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients*  Establishment  and  Ofilice.— 107  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


\TI7  HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

V  V  VALUAIILK  INDEX,  oontaininir  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60.000 


"DIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and30South> 

XA  ampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  rimilar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


V  V  VALUAIILK  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years*  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  38.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  78. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 


MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1874. 


Manual  of  Heraldry,”400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist.  26  Criinbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


A  RRANGEMENTS  for  the  issue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3r»l 

wTjL  class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  May  16th  to  the  31(-t 


October,  1874. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Kings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  68.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12a  (id.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  tlie  Oucen  and  Royal  Family,  26  Crauboume-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin’s  lane). 


Derby,  3Iay,  1874. 


JAMES  ALLPORT,  General-Manager. 


M  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM  PAN  \ 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall.  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested.  £700lOOO. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


COMPANY. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti-  ~~ 


fully  stamped  witii  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Dlesiuker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martiu's-lane). 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  I’as- 


RAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  pnpi’r  and  125  liigh  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
wltli  a  bt>auti(ul  monogram,  rs.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.— T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
*26  CranlMume-street  (corner  of  St  Martin's-lane). 


sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamera  for 

From  South-  From  Venice 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday, 

MALTA _  >  at  2  p.m. 


CULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  re«iuire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  I’lale, 
2s.  Cd. ;  Set  of  .Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  Gd. ;  Crest  or  iMonogram  Plate,  6s. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cran- 
bouruc  street  (corner  of  St  .Martin's  Inne),  W.C. 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  (.’ULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  Tlie  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From 

Brindibi. 


}  Every  Thursday,  f 
at  2  p.m.  \ 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Every  ifoniLny, 
at  6  a.ni. 


eveJynlterniTt?'  JatVf^day 
Thursday.  natekriday.  ifondiiv. 


from:— £2  2a;  £3  3s.;  £4  48.;  £0  6s.;  .CO  ICs. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 
Heavy  knuekle-dusters,  £10  Kis.  Send  size  of  linger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
threaa,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 


AUSTRALIA  ^  . 

NEW  ZEALAND!  &  every  fourth  1  every  fourth]  &  every  fourth 
J  Thursday.  (  Friday.  \  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 

**Pa8^nger8  are  now  booked  through,  vii  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  an»l  througii  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  arc 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office,  'tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 

For  Kates  of  Passage  Sfoney  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Otfieea,  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
P^senger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-slreet,  S.W. 


Thursday. 
Thursday,  June 


every  alternule 
Monday. 


Thursday,  June 
4,  at  2  p.m., 
ND  ■  &  every  fourth 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning,  (Monday, 
June  12,  and  15,  at 
every  fourth'  A  ever 
Friday.  Monds 


Monday,  Jure 
15,  at  5  a.m , 
A  every  fourlli 
Monday. 


engraved  on  the  Rings. — CULLE'I'ON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourue- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martiu's-lane),  W.C. 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  fifty  eacli,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  6d. — 


V  38.  3d.,  post  fn‘e,  including  the  engraving  oi  copper  plate.  »  edding 
cards,  fifty  eacli,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  6d. — 
T.  CULLE'I'ON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Crauboume-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin’s-Iane). 


Monograms  nmi  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  In  many  colours.  Is.  per  Slieet.  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  Os. 


Ivi  STAMPED  In  many  colours,  Is.  per  Slieet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  Os. 
The  following  are  ready :— Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  Riid  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870- the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badgi'S,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sliocts  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  seritsof  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin's-lane),  W.C. 


/CROQUET  SEASON,  1874.— JAQUES’S  PRIZE 

O  MEDIAL  CROQUET,  with  all  the  LATEST;  IMPROVEMENTS, 


including  the  new  “  Book  of  Croquet,”  by  the  Champion  Flayer,  ARl  HUK 
LILLIE,  Esq.  Prioes  from  158.  per  set.  Descriptive  Price  List  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Sold  by  most  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Wholesale— JAQUES  and  SON,  102  HATTON-GARDEN,  LONDON. 

CAUTION.— As  inferior  Imitations  are  sometimes  offered,  observe  the 
name  of  JAQUES  and  SON  on  each  Box. 


/y 
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Notice.— Five  Thousand  BRASS  and  IRON  BED¬ 
STEADS  In  Htock,  from  10*.  to  30  ealneas;  handsome  Brass  Bed¬ 
steads,  5  guineas ;  One  Hundred  Bedroom  Suites,  complete,  in  stock,  price 
from  9  to  200  guineas.  The  largest  stock  of  Bedroom  Furniture  in  the 
world.  Merchants  will  find  an  advantage  in  selecting  from  this  stock. 
MAPLE  and  CO-,  Loudon,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  exportation. 


J^EDSTEADS. 

gEDSTEADS. 

JpURNITURE. 

JPURNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


Tj^URNITURE. — MAPLE  and  CO. — Families  who  study 

A-  economy  with  durability  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establishment 
before  giving  their  orders.  A  house  of  any  sixe  furnished  complete  from 
stock  in  three  days.  An  iliustrated  catalogue  post  free.— 115,  146,  147,  148, 
and  149  Tottenham-court  road,  London. 

•yiyELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 

TjyELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 

■yyELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 
jyTAPLE  and  CO.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

xriLOORCLOTHS 

JL'  Bv  all  tha  haaf  makara.  Tha  traHa  anH  lanro  aiiiwhvk1lA/l  a# 


the  wholeeale  price.  3d.  per  yard  only  charged  for  cutting  to  pbua.  Borne 
old  patterns  clearing  out. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Tottenham-court-road. 


QARPETS. 

^ARPETS. 

(JARPETS. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


IV/TAPLE  and  CO.’S  NEW  CARPET  SHOW-ROOMS, 

ALL  entirely  for  the  display  of  British  and  Foreign  Carpets  of  every 
description,  are  now  open.  Goods  will  be  sold  at  the  smallest  remunerative 

Brotit.  All  the  new  choice  patiems  for  1874 ;  also  500  pieces  of  old-pattem 
russels,  to  be  sold  cheap.  Kidderminster,  felt,  Dutch,  Turkey,  Indian, 
and,  in  fact,  every  description  of  carpets,  at  the  wholesale  City  price.— 
145,  146,  147,  148, 149  Tottenham-oourt-road ;  Noe.  1  to  15  Tottenham- place : 
and  2  to  6  Grafton 'Street  East. 


/COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  ■quickly 

clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  2*.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS.  LL.D., 
248  Hi^  Ilolbom,  London. 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holbom,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  eflect.  Price 
.38.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 

SPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  AIjEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  38.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder.  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guarantee  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  ud  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
I’rice  lOs.  6d..  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holbom.  London. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

THIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  IVHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  tinest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHA.N’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

T\7HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  r^uisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVEK,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Trass,  16s.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
318.  6d.,  42a,  and  528.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  53s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-oflSce  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

T^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

-ili  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  6d.,  Ts.  6d., 
10s.,  and  16e.  each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  its 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet 


‘‘pLEANLINESS.’’— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Reened  BLACK 

^  LEAD  In  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It.  12  Soho-squarc.  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imitations. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 

C0EK8  BRANDED  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN.”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 

London  Agents — 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street.  Cavendish-square. 


BROMO- CITRATE  OP  LITHIA  WATER, 

A  new  Mineral  Water,  specially  prepared  for  Rheumatic  Aflections,  and 
strongly  recommended. 

Also,  Lithia,  Citrate  of  Potash,  Iron  Tonic,  Quinine  Tonic.  Soda,  Potash, 
Brighton  Seltzer,  Vichy  and  Mineral  Acid  Waters. 

By  R.  HOGG,  CHEMIST  to  the  QUEEN,  9  Albion-place,  Hyde-park. 
In  cases,  2,  .3, 4,  and  6  dozen. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 

.  Established  1807. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  tills  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUl,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


ELAZENBY  and  SONS  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  OT?V1VTI7'r  T  DDflVT'PIMP' 

. _ _ coNDiMENm____ _ _  REYNELLS  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


E  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  W'lgmore- 
street,  Cavendlsli-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C.  _ 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. — The  admirers  of 

tills  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby. ” 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Diseases 

and  casualties  incidental  to  youth  may  be  safely  treated  by  the  use 
of  these  excellent  medicaments,  according  to  tlie  printed  dirrotlons  folded 
round  each  box  and  pot.  Nor  is  this  Ointment  alone  applicable  to  external 
ailments;  conjointly  with  the  Pills  it  exercises  the  most  salutary  influence 
in  checking  inflammations  situated  In  the  interior  of  the  body.  'Yhen 
robbed  upon  the  back  and  chest,  it  gives  the  most  sensible  relief  in  asthma, 
bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  threatening  consumption.  Holloway  s  remeoiae 
are  especially  serviceable  in  liver  and  stomach  complaints.  For  the  cure 
of  bad  legs,  and  ail  sorts  of  wounds,  sores,  and  hkewlse  Mrofula  and 
scorbutic  affections,  this  Ointment  induces  a  cooling  and  soothing  feeling 
most  acceptable  to  the  sufferer. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 

PRINTING  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION.  • 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PABIPHLET8. 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS,  . 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 

XSTllCATXS  BT  POST,  OB  OB  APH.1CATIOB  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  OflBce  for  Advertisements, 
84  FLEET-STREET,  E.O. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


SYLVIA’S  CHOICE.  By  Georgiana  M. 

CRAIK.  2vol«..  213. 

BOUGH  HEWN.  By  Mrs  Day,  Author  of 

‘From  Birth  to  Bridal,’ &c.  3  vols. 

WON  at  LAST.  By  Lady  Ciiatterton.  3  vols. 

novcliet  few  writers  excel  Lady  Chatterton,  and  her  new  work, 
n  on  at  Last,’  will  add  to  her  literary  reputation.  The  plot  is  good  and 
well  worked  out,  and  the  manner  of  relating  it  is  so  fresh  and  oriinnal  that 
it  fascinates  the  reader.”— Chwrf 

FOR  LOVE  and  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Csrlingford,’  &c.  3  vols. 

‘“For  Lova  and  Life’  Is  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  reputation  of  its 
writer.  It  will  be  read  with  delight.”— JbAw  Bull 
“  This  novel  is  well  worth  reading.  The  story  is  interesting,  the  plot  is 
original,  and  every  character  is  a  study.” — Daily  Neu‘9. 

CLAUDE  MEADOWLEIGH  :  ARTIST.  By 

Captain  W.  E.  MONTAGUE.  3  vols. 

GENTIANELLA.  By  Mrs  Randolph.  3  vols. 

“  A  thoroughly  entertaining  and  healthy  romance.”— Post. 

MARIAN’S  TRUST.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story,’  8tc.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 

IIUR8T  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street. 


From  the  ”  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  Ajtril  20M,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Netespap^r  in 
America ;  it  is /or  the  United  States  what  our  oten  ‘  Iceuliny  Journal  ’  U  in 
England 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  bo  found  In  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  Is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
Tork  for  England. 

Its  renders  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  nhom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  tlic  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
t>y  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  moy  be  seen  by  its  European  adver-* 
tlsing  columns.  They  liave  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  In  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  arc  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  TENNYSON 


On  June  20  will  be  published, 

VOLUME  I.  OF  “THE  CABINET  EDITION”  OF 

MR  TENNYSON’S  WORKS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  with  a  Photographic  Portrait,  cloth,  28.  Od. 


From  the  “  S  i  TL 'RDA  Y  ItEV/E  If',”  November  0th,  1872. 

“  Rtr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hof  been  the  moat  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Cornhill,  and  12  Paternoster-row. 


BRACKENBURY’S  ASHANTI  WAR 


Tula  NAnRATivE, 

Prepared  from  the  Official  Documents 
Br  MAJOR  BRACKEN  BURY,  R.A., 
Military  Secretary  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 

Is  now  published  in  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  25s.  cloth 


Letters  renpecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  IlioiiLAND,  The  Nem'  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
etroet,  E.C. 


I^RANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR.— Technological  Milii 

J-  Dictionary  In  German,  French,  and  English  (Dedicated  by  permi 
ili»i»ie-#rtace  Consort). -By  Sir  GEORGE  DUCKklTT,  1 
Into  M.'ijor,  Ac, 

WILLI  AMS  and  NORGATE,  Henrletta-street,  Covent-garden 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  L<nul<M».<  *i 


Just  published,  folio,  price  I8s., 

No.  3.  DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY.  No.  3 

TYPES  OF  LOWEST  RACES,  NEGRITTO  RAQES,  MALAYO- 
POLYNESIAN  RACES. 

Classified  and  arranged  by  HERBERT  SPENCER ; 

Compiled  by  PROFESSOR  DAVID  DUNCAN  of  Madras. 


TO  INVESTORS 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS 


DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Itcail  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 

JUNE  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
AVill  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
nioHt  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
anfest  .Stock  andSIiare  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Delmnturos,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegrapli  and  Miscellaneous  Shares.  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  PucLTBT,  London.  Establishbd  1852. 

BANKsns.  London  and  Wbstminstbr,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


.  WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE.  ?14  Henrietta-street,  Covent  garden. 
London ;  and  20  South  Frcdcrick-street,  Edinburgh. 


Now  ready,  price  Is. ;  per  post,  Is.  Id., 

THE  KISE  OF  THE  FARM-LABOURER: 

A  Series  of  Articles  [reprinted  from  the  Eraminer],  illustrative  of  certain 
Political  Aspects  of  the  AgricuRurai  l.abour  Movement.  ■ 

By  J.  CHARLES  COX,  J,P.;F.R.Hi3t.S.,  * 

AND 

HENRY  F.  COX,  B.A, 


Loudon :  E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-streot,  Strand,  W.C 


TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.'S 

BIONTIILY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
'Thursday  in  each  montli.  oontain.3  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  dec.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  coiw,  or 
68.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  116  pages,  price  Is.  6d.  (for  distribution,  £6  per  100), 

FIFTY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  BALLADS, 

.  AND 

THE  AXTI-RITUALISTIC  DIRECTORIUM  OF  MARTIN 
F.  TUPPER,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

"  New,  and  Reprinted. 


WILLIA&I.  RIDGWAY,  109  Piccadilly,  W.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  8vo,  price  4s., 

Recent  military,  naval,  and  civil  service 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  in  MATHEMATICS.  With  Answers, 
and  Hints  for  Solution.  By  BRAITHWAITK  ARNETT,  B.A.,  St  John’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 

Cambridge:  WILLIAM  TOMLIN. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Is.  Cd  ,  8vo, 

ON  NOT  WOOED.  A  Drama,  in  Five  Acts  and  in 
Verse  Adapted  for  the  Euglish  Stage  from  “Die  Schule  des 
L».”  By  ADAM  LODGE,  M. A. 

W.  A.  STANLEY,  44  Mildmay-road,  N. 


;8  W.  REYNKLL.  at  16  Little  Pulteney-strwt,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James’a,  WestmiRtter,  and  P^ished  by 
DALLutf^at  7  Southampton-atraet,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satubd at,  June  13, 1874, 
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